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322 
ORGAN MUSIC AT TWILIGHT. 


Tue fervid breath of August, that all day 
With withering kisses, drooped my garden’s 
splendour, 
Sunk with the sun, and like his parting ray, 
Touched the sad flowers with soft caress and 
tender. 


My fevered pulses with the cool, grew calm, 
And twilight dews freshened the lily’s beauty; 
Dropped on my heart’s unrest a holy balm, 
And changed to dear delight each dreary 
duty. 


In this translated mood, while yet the sun, 
Flushed the pale sky with twilight’s indecis- 
ion, 
By music’s magic charm my soul was won, 
And all my senses steeped in joys elysian. 


In a grand temple consecrate to Heaven, 
Whose mullioned windows made the twilight 
dimmer, 
Fading to purple gloom but faintly riven, 
From the tall choir, with distant gaslights’ 
glimmer. 


Woo’d sweetly there, as I, a thankful throng, 
And reverent, crowded and crossed its sacred 
rtal, 
Woo’d with the lure of high, majestic song, 
And organ voices tender and immortal. 


And soon athwart the listening silence crept, 
As o’er a happy heart its joy’s first tremor, 
A murmur low, as if the organ slept, 
Or waking, lingered in a sweet dilemma. 


But in a moment more, resolved its doubt, 
Poured through the tremulous gloom a rhyth- 
mic river, 
Let all its prisoned floods of passion out, 
And set a thousand answering hearts a quiver. 


Without — the clustering shadows of the night, 
Within — a miracle of art’s creation; 

The deep cathedral dusks with glory bright, 
And place and people in transfiguration! 


Onward the music, with the moments went, 
A sweet success of rapturous falls and rises! 
While first the player, then his instrument, 
Engrossed my wonder to profound surprises. 


Now, in soft lapse, as murmuring waters go, 
Ran the low symphonies in siivery currents; 
Anon, the exultant fugues’ o’erlapping flow, 
Matched the wild ecstasy of mountain tor- 
reats. 


The breath of prayer hung vibrant on the chords, 
_ And sobbed its tender plea in mournful mi- 


nor, 
Or soaring with the singers’ solemn words, 
Upbore my spirit to a realm diviner. 


ORGAN MUSIC AT TWILIGHT, ETC. 









Betwixt the garish day and waning noon, 

The organ rapt me thus to Heaven’s bright 
portals; 

That earthly spells should draw me back so 
soon, 

I plead the weakness, and the woe of mortals. 





Within the Organ’s voices manifold, 
Perplexing now the air, and now caressing, 
Linger sweet chords and strong my heart to 
hold, 
For many days within their zone of blessing. 


“ WHAT JS THAT TO THEE?” 
BY THOMAS D. JAMES, 


Wuen [ am called to die, 
To yield my spirit to His sacred keeping, 
To rest my body in the long, long sleeping, 
I fain would not belie 
My trust in Him who doeth all things well, 
Whose wili alone my every wish should quell. 





T would not vainly choose 
What road shall lead me up the holy mountain, 
What path conduct me to the crystal fountain; 
Nor willing be to lose 
The guidance of the hand that e’er has led 
In ways I knew not, but with mercies spread. 


If gentle be the call, 
If faint and feeble be the distant warning, 
Like dimmest daystreak of the early morning, 
Tipping the pine trees tall, 
And brighter growing, till the red east shines 
With fullesst glory on the glowing pines, 


How grateful should I feel! 
That I might still behold my loved ones longer, 
Might tarry till my timid faith grew stronger, 
Might linger to reveal 
The loves that buoyant life can ne’er unveil, 
Like odours evening only can exhale. 


If sudden be the stroke, 
Tf all unheralded His solemn coming, 
Like flash, fast followed by the thunder’s boom. 
ing, 
That scathes the skyward oak, 
While pale with fear we hold our bated breath, 
In awe of the swift messenger of death, 


How blest the favored lot! 
A lot to few departing spirits given — 
Painless to pass from earth and sin to Heaven, 
Oh! surely it were not 
Departure we should dread, at once to rise 
On whirlwind pinions to the opening skies, 


So [ repose my trust; 
And, whether speedy messenger obeying, 
Or waiting, patiently, my Lord’s delaying 
To summons me to rest, 
On His dear love my willing trust would dwell; 
He knoweth best; He doeth all things well. 





Independent. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THOMAS FULLER. 

In the present enlightened period the 
road to learning is carefully macadamized. 
All hindrances are swept aside, and every 
appliance used to help the tottering foot- 
steps towards the desired goal. Grave 
professors condescend to act »s guides to 
infants, and cunning artists beautify every 
halting-place with glowing pictures, de- 
signed with the strictest regard to histori- 
cal accuracy. So, at least, I am informed, 
and, as in duty bound, I believe the change 
to be an improvement. To me, however, 
it happened that, in one department of 
learning, the text-book of my infancy was 
of the old-fashioned kind. Such knowl- 
edge as I possessed of the geography of 
the Holy Land was derived from the pages 
of a goodly folio, with cover blackened by 
the thumbs of some six generations of 
readers, and with grotesque engravings 
which would revolt a critical instinct 
ripened by three modern summers. These 
last affected to be maps of the territories 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. It was im- 
possible to doubt of the fidelity of the 
local colouring, for the trees by which 
they were profusely sprinkled had been 
obviously copied to the life from that pecu- 
liar species which still flourishes in our 
Noah’s arks; certain graven images pre- 
served in the same museums vouched for 
the truth to nature of sundry interesting 
monsters —the ravens, for instance, which 
were bringing large rolls for a very small 


prophet — and the bears who were tearing ! 
the forty-two children to (as I must con-! 
fess) my never-failing delight. There was, | 
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not have an eagle for his crest, for the ex- 
cellent reason that crests “were not in- 
vented in that age.” The natural history, 
however, was more exciting than the 
heraldry. Fuller, of whose Pisgah-Sight 
of Palestine 1 am of course speaking, had 
found it necessary to beg his readers not 
to apply his scale of miles to the “history 
pictures ” in his maps, for then, as he truly 
observed, “some men would appear 
giants, yea monsters, many miles long;” 
but my childish imagination was above 
such niceties. The “history pictures” 
served like plums dispersed in a pudding, 
to sharpen a flagging appetite. I some- 
times wondered whether an army was really 
as the artist appeared to imagine, some- 
thing like an animated hat-brush, the bris- 
tles representing the thick grove of spears, 
and the wooden back the serried mass of 
warriors; and there were difficulties as to 
the relative proportions of Jezebel and the 
large dice-box from which she was being 
extracted in order to be thrown to two 
small black dogs; but I accepted Balaam’s 
ass, and Jonah’s whale, and Samson’s 
foxes as very fair representations of the 
reality. Perhaps, indeed, it was a short- 
coming in that quaint old performance 
that it failed to impress upon one that 
there was any great reality about the 
Holy Land. Though not inclined to posi- 
tive scepticism on the subject, I never 
thought of that region as belonging to the 
commonplace workaday world of which 
London was also a part. I should have re- 
jected as profane the suggestion that Jeru- 
salem was accessible by means of rail-roads 
and steam-boats, much as older persons 


indeed, no great need for the geographer to: repudiated the identification of Abraham 


portray “elephants for want of towns.” 
The smallest village was indicated by a 


with an Arab sheikh. The more orthodox 
faith seemed to be that all places men- 


cluster of distinctly-drawn houses, and inj tioned in the Bible had, for the most part, 
the intervals the various incidents of Old!a kind of cloud-land existence, like the 


Testament history crowded every vacant 
space. Where other objects were wanting 


the arms of the tribes were blazoned with ; 


due heraldic accuracy: Dan, for example, 
had for his cognizance, vert, a snake or 
adder argent nowed; and Issachar an ass 
argent in a field vert, couchant between two 
burdens ; though, it is fair to add, a certain 
approximation to the historical sense was 
indicated by the statement that Dan could 








castle in St. John’s vale, only assuming 
tangible form for a brief period on Sun- 
days. The Palestine of my imagination 
was a semi-fabulous region, bounded by 
well-known countries of the same unsub- 
stantial character. Somewhere in those 
parts was the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death where Christian had that exciting 
adventure with Apollyon, and heard in the 
darkness the beast which made “a great 
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padding noise.” Off the coast lay the 
islands where the brave Captain Gulliver 
discovered a whole nation of more amiable 
Goliahs; and closely bordering that were 
wild districts where Sinbad found valleys 
full of diamonds, where Aladdin got into 
trouble about the roc’s egg, and where it 
was held to be a crime to make cream- 
tarts without pepper. That region ard 
the world of daily life were simply incom- 
mensurable; they could no more come in 
contact than De Quincey’s Kingdom of 
Gombroon or Hartley Coleridge’s Tigro- 
sylvania could impinge upon France or 
Germany. It was a childish ignorance ; 
and yet, to parody the poet’s remark, it is 
not very much pleasure to know myself to 
be nearer to Palestine than when I was a 
boy. When the infantile mind refuses to 
believe that the camel of the Zoological 
Gardens is of the same breed as the camel 
on which Rebecea rode, it is trying to do 
honour to the objects of its romance by 
placing them in a purely ideal world, cut 
off from all prosaic associations with buns 
and country cousins. It must, however, 
be admitted that this region, to which ac- 
cess was only obtainable on Sundays 
had some more questionable peculiarities. 
Fuller speaks in another of his books of 
a certain family of Shugburys in War- 
wickshire, who had stars in their coat-of- 
arms; whilst similar stars, as he tells us, 
are found in stones within their own manor 
of Shugbury: a circumstance upon which 
he moralizes after his fashion, pointing out 
that the Divine arms, “ Power, wisdom, and 
goodness, are to be seen in every creature 
in the world, from worms to men.” Pales- 
tine, meaning, of course, the Sunday Pales- 
tine — seemed to be full of such natural 
enigmas. Not merely its animals, but its 
very woods and rocks and rivers had an 
sopian faculty of embodying fables — 
and still more frequently of indulging in 
apparently purposeless oddities. The salt- 
ness of the Dead Sea received quite a new 
flavour when it appeared that it “ would 
kill that Apocrypha dragon, which Danieil s 
said to have choked with pitch, fat, and hair 
if he should be so adventurous as to drink 
of the waters thereof.” There was somehow 
nothing shocking to our sense of propriety 
in these and innumerable other quaint 
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fancies with which the book was thickly 
sprinkled. “Jest not with the two-edged 
sword of God’s word,” says Fuller else- 
where. “ Will nothing serve thee to wash 
thy hands in but the font? or to drink 
healths in but the Church chalice?” And 
though, even in his most solemn moods, he 
has not been quite able to act up to his 
own principles, and to refrain from a jest, 
or even a downright pun, he generally 
preserves an ostensibly grave countenance 
in the Pisgah-Sight. There is always a 
quiet twinkle in his eye, but there is 
little downright facetiousness. The irre- 
pressible spirit of fun with which he must 
have been at times full almost to bursting 
does not find open vent, though that very 
circumstance, it may be, forces it to leaven 
the whole narrative, and cast the most 
commonplace statement into an epigram- 
matic shape. Perhaps it was pardonable 
in a childish reader to attribute these 
strange eccentricities of style to some 
occult quality in the soil of Palestine. If 
the history was meant to provide us with 
examples, was it very singular that the 
strangest meanings should be lurking even 
in the physical conformation of the coun- 
try? 

That error has of course been dispelled. 
Further experience has proved beyond a 
doubt that people can write about Paies- 
tine without being amusing; and in its 
wider acquaintance with Fuller has re- 
vealed that amazing wit, of which few men 
ever possessed a more abundant share, and 
the blaze of which has perhaps blinded 
some of his readers to many other good 
qualities which he undoubtedly possessed. 
Strange, indeed, as it appears, there has 
been at least one adult human being who 
has lost sight of the wit in admiration of 
the more solid merits. Not many years 
ago an industrious writer published a life 
of Fuller. It is evidently the fruit of care- 
ful research, and genuine love for the hero 
of the story; and yet if it were not for 
two circumstances, the reader might go 
from one end to the other without discov- 
ing that Fuller was a wittier writer than 
Baxter or Archbishop Usher, or any of the 
sound divines the contents of whose folios 
are as solid as their bindings. One cir- 
cumstance is that the biography contains 
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many quotations, and that the most per- 
verse ingenuity can as litle dip into Fuller 
without bringing up some quaint conceit 
as a net can be lowered into a shoal of 
herrings without touching a fish. The other 
is, that the writer is once or twice compelled 
to refer to Fuller’s facetiousness, with a 
kind of reluctant shrugging of the should- 
ers, such as good Dominie Sampson be- 
, stowed upon the lively Pleydell. “It is 
greatly to be regretted,” says our friend, 
“in spite of the beauties with which his 
Good Thoughts” (one of his most charac- 
teristic works) “ abounds, that they are in 
some instances degraded by a quaintness 
that is never so much out of place as in 
religious meditations.” The simplicity of 
this criticism is worthy of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. There is a degree of impervi- 
ousness to a joke which becomes positively 
loveable. It reminds us of that excellent 
bishop who declared that there were some 
things in Gulliver’s Travels which he could 
not bring himself to believe. Fuller too 
quaint “in some instances!” He is noth- 
ing if not quaint; quaintness is the very 
element in which he lives and moves and 
has his being; his name has become insep- 
arable from quaintness ; he is as distinctly 
the quaint as Hooker the judicious, or 
Crichton, with less reason, the admirable. 
And the very differentia of Fuller, that 
which distinguishes him from many con- 
temporaries of equal quaintness, and others 
of equal beauty, is, that his beauties are 
indissolubly blended with his quaintness, 
Which, for example, is the most predomi- 
nant in the foliowing, which is quoted 
within a page or two of this charming 
criticism ? “Music is sweetest near or 
over rivers, where the echo itself is best 
rebounded by the water. Praise for pen- 
siveness, thanks for tears, and blessing 
God over the waters of affliction, makes 
the most melodious music in the ears of 
heaven.” Although there is a sort of en- 
vious infelicity in Fuller’s having fallen to 
the share of so curiously constituted a 
biographer, it may serve to remind us that 
his facetiousness, as is usually the case, 
was probably less important in his own 
eyes than in those of his readers. No 
theologian or historian would be pleased 
at the knowledge that his memory would 
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be preserved chiefly by his wit, however 
admirable it might be in quality. And 
therefore we will hope that it would have 
gratified Fuller, could he have known that 
in the second century after his death he 
would be commemorated as a model of 
orthodoxy. With that, however, we shall 
have no further concern; and it will, 
therefore, be enough to announce to those 
who care to hear it, that a clergyman of 
the Church of England considered Fuller 
to have hit off with marvellous precision 
the genuine via media ; and if it be asked 
which genuine via media, it can only be 
replied that the critic belonged to the 
school of moderate Evangelicals. 

It is more to the purpose to remark that 
the history of his life indicates the posses- 
sion of other qualities, which will be ad- 
mired by a larger circle. Wit, however 
excellent, cannot be the staple of the in- 
tellect of any considerable man. If the 
most Attic salt have nothing to flavour, it 
will not afford avery tempting dish. In 
the case of Fuller, wit in its most fantastic 
forms, to adopt the metaphor just quoted, 
played like summer lightning over the 
swect and clear waters of sound sense — 
free in a most unusual degree from the 
siightest admixture of bitterness. He only 
approaches to satire — though to satire of 
the kindliest sort — when an irresistible 
sense of the ludicrous forces him to notice 
the foibles of men whom he loves all the 
better for their little absurdities. Some 
such feeling, for example, tinges his account 
of an exemplary Dr. Rudd, who had won 
Queen Elizabeth’s favour by his preaching. 
Archbishop Whitgift informed the doctor 
that her Majesty admired his plainness of 
speech so much as to destine him to the 
reversion of Canterbury. “Surely,” says 
Fuller slily, “his Grace was too inartificial 
a man (though none naturally love their 
successors whilst themselves are alive) in- 
tentionally to lay a train to blow up this 
archbishop designed.” But so it happened. 
Poor Dr. Rudd took the Queen at her 
word, and besides recommending her in 
1596 to number her days and incline her 
heart unto wisdom, he “ touched on the in- 
firmities of age, ‘when the grinders shall 
be few in number, and they wax dark that 
logk out at the windows ;’ personally ap- 
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plying it to the Queen — how age had fur- 
rowed her face, and besprinkled her hair 
with its meal.” Dr. Rudd had no further 
opportunities of preaching about the 
Queen’s grinders, and was never again 
mentioned as Whitgift’s successor. Or 
take an exquisite touch in the portrait of 
the “pious and painful” Mr. Perkins. 
This gentleman “would pronounce the 
word damn with such an emphasis as left a 
doleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good 
while after; and when catechist of Christ’s 
College, in expounding the ten command- 
ments, applied them so home as almost to 
make his hearers’ hearts fall down and 
hairs to stand upright.” Painful Mr. 
Perkins, as we are glad to hear, became 
milder in his old age, and probably lost 
his skill in pronouncing the word damn. 
There is not, it may be said, much ven- 
om in this satire; and, in fact, it would be 
difficult to distil from Fuller’s whole works 
enough to supply a single good slashing 
article of the modern type, to say nothing 
of the furious invectives of his own time. 
His only considerable controversy ended 
by his reconciliation to his antagonist, a 
result due chiefly to Fuller’s good temper 
and candour. He would, to express it in 
a word, have loved Charles Lamb, and 
been disgusted by Swift. There is some- 
thing childlike about the gentleness of his 
temper, as, to say the truth, there is some- 
thing occasionally childish in his jokes. 
He apparently doubted whether Jews 
should be exiled, or heretics — unless, in- 
deed, their heresies concern those “ points 
of religion which are awfully to be be- 
lieved,” — should be put to death. He 
could scarcely be unfair to a Puritan, or 
even to a Papist; a fact which, considering 
the uncompromising times in which he 
lived, should, perhaps, lead us to condemn 
him as a bad hater. Some exculpation 
might, perhaps, be attempted by a deter- 
mined whitewasher even on that head. 
We may charitably hope that he had a 
greater stock of ill-feeling than he cared 
to express. Once, he tells us, he publicly 
prayed, soon after the King’s death, that 
the nation might be settled on its “true 
foundation;”’ and had some difficulty in 
interpreting this ambiguous phrase to the 
satisfaction of a then powerful hearer. 
“ When men come with nets in their ears,” 
he says, “it is good for the preacher to 
have neither fish nor fowl in his tongue,” 


and he exults in the safe avowal that his. 


manner was really that which had been 
suspected. A certain degree of judicious 
reticence is observable in the Worthies and 
the Church History. Persecution, it is ob- 
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served, is the great school for learning tol- 
eration. Fuller’s great contemporary, 
Jeremy Taylor, wrote his eloquent plea 
for liberty when he was himself a sufferer, 
and did not quite stick to his principles 
when the rod was placed in his hand, in- 
stead of being applied to his back. And, 
therefore, we might hope that, if Fuller’s 
life had been prolonged further into the 
good times of the Restoration, his mind 
would have recovered its tone, and his de- 
ficiency in party-spirit have proved to be 
nothing more than a temporary expedient. 
And yet, to say the truth, the apology 
would scarcely bear inspection. Hatred, 
if we may judge from the whole tenor of 
his writings, was a quality left out of his 
composition. Moderation is his favourite 
virtue from first to last. His pet proverb, 
repeated in many passages of his works, is 
that you should not split the board by 
driving in a nail violently, without first 
“wimbling” a hole for its reception. He 
had not the passion which makes a man 
rush into martyrdom, and erred, if he erred 
at all, rather on the side of too great pli- 
ancy. A queer expedient for stuffing his 
Church History with dedications is alleged 
as a proof of subserviency; and his por- 
trait of the King, in the Holy and Profane 
State, is said to be a specimen of fulsome 
flattery. Yet we would rather compare 
his exuberant dedications to the grand 
performance which closes a display of fire- 
works —a sort of supererogatory exhibi- 
tion of the resources of his marvellous 
ingenuity. And if Charles I. is drawn 
more glowingly than the customs of the 
time sanctioned (rather a doubtful point), 
it should be added in fairness that the 
same eulogy was published in a subsequent 
edition, when his idol was almost approach- 
ing the steps of the scaffold. Fuller, in 
fact, was a consistent, not a hot-headed 
royalist; and the very worst that could 
fairly be said against him is that he pos- 
sessed enough of the wisdom of the ser- 
pent to keep his head above water in 
troublous times. And, even then, we 
must attribute such immunity as he en- 
joyed to the fact that he was, by an excep- 
tion to ordinary laws, a man who excited 
warm attachments, even though he felt no 
warm aversions. 

For one reason or another Fuller has 
become a kind of privileged pet amongst 
those traders in literary curiosities whose 
favourite hunting-ground is amongst the 
great writers of the seventeenth century. 

e is the spoilt child of criticism whose 
most audacious revolts against the respect- 
able laws of taste have an irresistible 
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Claim. Some of their eulogies rather tax prompted innocent fun rather than bitter- 
our credulity. Coleridge almost ventures' ness. The pugnacious element indeed was 
the assertion that, next to Shakspeare,|developed to infinitely greater excess in 
Fuller, beyond all other writers, “excites Smith, and the Edinburgh Reviewer, ifim- 


in.him the sense and emotion of the mar- 
vellous— the degree in which any given | 
faculty, or combination of faculties, is pos- 
sessed and manifested so far surpassing 


mersed in the civil wars, would hardly 
have lived out his days without some close 
acquaintance with the gaol and the pillory. 

Not to pursue the parallel too far, it 


what one would have thought possible in| may, perhaps, be safely said that, if Fuller 
a single mind, as to give one’s admiration! and Sydney Smith could have exchanged 
the flavour and quality of wonder.” A centuries, each would have adopted some 
recent writer, labouring to give some no-| of the most striking peculiarities of the 
tion of Fuller’s extraordinary fertility of | other’s manner. Of the two, we should 
illustration, declares that, in this respect, say that Fuller was the most felicitously 
Burke and Jeremy Taylor are his only ri-| placed. The age in which he lived was 
vals. The comparison, even when nar-! prepared to fool him to the top of his bent; 
rowed to this point, requires so many|instead of cramping his energies by liter- 
qualifications before it can be made to/| ary proprieties, it fairly threw the reins on 








hold water that we need not consider its| 


merits. Such analogies, to say the truth, 
are at best a dangerous game. Fuller is| 
too obstinately original to allow us to find , 
any tolerably homogeneous writer against 
whom he could be fairly measured. If, 
however, we were driven to discover some 
parallel, it would be better to seek in 
rather lower regions; the wit which de- 
tects innumerable points of unsuspected 
resemblance at contrast throughout earth 
and heaven seems to differ in essence, as 
well as in degree, from the splendid im- 
aginations which lay all knowledge under 
contribution. The peculiarity of Fuller’s 
illustrations is, that the two things com- 
pared are as unlike as possible, whilst 
precisely the reverse is true of the great- 
est imaginative writers. Their metaphors 
cast light into dark places; Fuller’s, as a 
general rule, strike out a brilliant spark, 
which only flashes upon you a deceitful 
gleam of resemblance. With all due love 
of Fuller, it is easier to detect a humbler 
resemblance with our modern clerical hu- 
mourist — Sydney Smith. Their writings, 
indeed, are as different as the tastes of their 
periods. But, if we imagine the worthy 
canon transported to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and encouraged to give the reins to 
his comic fancy, we imagine that he could 
have rivalled his great predecessor. His 
opular sayings have something of the 
Puller flavour. The proposal to take off 
his flesh and sit in his bones is a good spec- 
imen of the extravagant conceit; and, for 
a shrewd quibble, Fuller would have de- 
lighted in the recommendation to the Al- 
dermen to lay their heads in order to make 
a wooden pavement. The wit was in both 
cases planted in a sound substratum of 
sound common sense, and in both cases 
united with a healthy temperament which 
prevented it from turning sour, and 





his neck, and left him to plunge and rear 
and throw up his heels as he pleased. In- 
deed, it stimulated rather than permitted 
his freaks of fancy. A man with so much 
quicksilver in his blood would have been 
comic even if placed in a modern pulpit, 
and swathed in sevenfold respectability. 
But at that day no whim, however prepos- 
terous, no quibble, however childish, no 
allusion, however far-fetched, was for- 
bidden to him. Wide, indeed, as was the 
licence granted to him, he succeeded 
in astonishing his contemporaries. His 
antagonist Heylin reproaches him for 
the “merry tales and scraps of trench- 
er-jests,” which would be fitter as 
a supplement to the Hundred Merry 
Tales than as part of a Church history. 
Fuller is scandalized at this charge, and 
declares that, if his aceuser will produce 
“the most light and ludicrous story in ali 
the book, he will match it with equal levi- 
ties in the gravest authors extant.” 
Though Fuller might have been hard put 
to it to maintain his challenge, his appar- 
ent unconsciousness of impropriety is char- 
acteristic. The most ordinary form of 
Fuller’s wit is a singular compromise be- 
tween jest and earnest. One reader might 
regard as said in all seriousness what 
would strike another as outrageously gro- 
tesque. One cannot but suspect that Ful- 
ler sometimes said good things with gen- 
uine unconsciousness of their wit, and even 
that some of his good things have become 
good since his death. The explanation is 
simple. The quaintness of Fuller and 
some of his contemporaries is a peculiar 
literary species, which may be described 
as a hybrid between pedantry and wit. 
The secret of much of his facetiousness is 
that he forces the formal phraseology of 
the expiring school to play strange antics 
for the amusement of the new. Some- 
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times he uses it with so grave a face that 
we almost take him for a genuine pedant, 
and sometimes with so broad a grin that 
he almost sinks to buffoonery. Something 
of the same thing may be observed at the 
present day. A youth fresh from the uni- 
versities will, at times, ornament his con- 
versation with strange metaphors derived 
from his studies. Such a youth, for ex- 
ample, has been heard to describe heaven 
as a sphere in which the holiness varies in- 
versely as the radius. Take him serious- 
ly, and he is a pedaut, or, in modern lan- 
guage, a prig. Credit him with a percep- 
tion of his own absurdity, and we have one 
of the quaint formule in which Fuller’s 
soul delighted. ‘The secret here is the use 
of technical language in a totally inappro- 
riate sphere, and in one shape or another 
fuller performs infinite variations upon 
this trick. Here, for example, is a freak 
of language adapted for the atmosphere of 
the schools. David, he says, formed a 
practical syllogism, of which the major was 
a lion, the minor was a bear, and the prac- 
tical conclusion that he could kill Goliah. 
The true scholar, he tell us, is provided 
with all manner of offensive and defensive 
weapons, as “syllogisms, long swords; 
enthymemes, short daggers; dilemmas, 
two-edged swords that cut on both sides ; 
sorites, chain-shot ; and for the defensive, 
distinctions, which are shields; retrac- 
tions, which are targets with a pike in the 
midst of them, both to defend and oppose.” 
A pleasure, which we find it hard to under- 
stand, was taken in flourishing all the in- 
struments in this armoury. Wonderful 
were the word-tournaments in which our 
ancestors delighted. Fuller tells us of the 
charming entertainment provided for 
Queen Elizabeth on her last visit to Ox- 
ford. It was disputed, “whether it be 
lawful to dissemble in matters of relig- 
ion?” One of the opponents, he says, 
“endeavoured to prove the affirmative by 
his own example, who then did what was 
lawful, and yet he dissembled in speaking 
against the truth — the Queen being well 
apap at the wittiness of the argument.” 
t is quite in harmony with this vein of 
wittiness when Fuller fills pages with such 
quibbles as this: “Malice is angry with 
him (the good judge) because she cannot 
be angry with him.”” Or, again, Fuller’s 
outrageous puns are not unfrequently puns 
of pure wantonness— mere purposeless 
freaks of language; but they pass by im- 
perceptible degrees into serious philologi- 
cal statements. “ Templum,” he says, 
gravely, “quasi tectum amplum, a large 
covered space;” Minden, he declares, 
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means mine-thine, because the town had 
two founders; “malignant” may be de- 
rived either from “malis ignis,” bad fire, 
or “malum-lignum,” bad wood; bonfire, 
however, a word which he can seldom 
mention without a pun, is not, in his opin- 
ion, derived from done-fire, as carrying a 
reference to the “ burning of martyrs, first 
fashionable in England in the reign of 
King Henry IV.” It was held in those 
days that any two words which could be 
tortured into any resemblance of sound 
and meaning were necessarily related. In 
other words, etymology was simply pun- 
ning; and Fuller differs only from the 
genuine pedant in so far as he evidently 
rejoices in proportion to the utterly out- 
rageous nature of the suggestion. 
Punning, however, is, in this sense, 
merely one branch of a more general 
method. There are puns, if one may say 
so, in substance as well asin words; and 
these strange derivations of words bear to 
modern philology the same relation that 
such allegories as Bacon expounded in his 
book on the wisdom of the ancients bear 
to the new science of comparative mythol- 
ogy. Any meaning which can be twisted 
out of words or out of ancient legends, 
when put on the rack of a boundless ingen- 
uity, is assumed to be the explanation of 
their origin. Take any text in the Bible, 
for example, without the slightest regard 
to its history or its position, and assume 
that it is not only true, but that any infer- 
ence drawn from it, or any symbolical 
meaning that can be fitted to it is equally 
certain, and you have a boundless field for 
ingenuity. Every sermon and treatise of 
those days teems with ingenious applica- 
tions which may remind us of the celebra- 
ted argument of the “angelical doctor” 
who deduced the necessity of implicit faith 
from the words, “ the oxen were ploughing 
and the oxen feeding beside them.” It is 
here, above all, that Fuller finds the wide- 
est field for the exercise of his marvellous 
faculty of discovering unsuspected analo- 
gies. Even his ingenuity could scarcely 
surpass the performances of many grave 
divines. He quotes, for example, as an 
authority against toleration, the text, 
“ Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an 
ass.” His own meditations are fuil of such 
remarks as this: “ Can one commit one sin 
more, and but one sin more? Unclean 
creatures went by couples into the ark.” 
He is far too much pleased with this 
quaint parallel to care for the utter ir- 
relevancy of the remark. Rather, the 
irrelevancy is the reason why he loves it. 
He gives his theory in an anecdote of a 
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certain preacher, whom he much com- 
mends for extracting all manner of fruitful 
lessons from this rather unpromising text: 
“Am not I thine ass, upon which thou 
hast ridden ever since I was thine unto 
this day?” “ How fruitful,” he exclaims, 
‘are the seeming barren places of Scrip- 
ture!” or, indeed, of any other work, if 
only you are permitted to deduce from it 
any conclusion which the most fertile im- 
agination can hang on to it by means of 
the most arbitrary associations. 

The peculiarity, then, of Fuller, is not 
that he makes far-fetched quotations, or 
that his logical gambols are of the most 
unaccountable nature. So far he is mere- 
ly adopting a recognized method in which 
half the preachers and writers of his time 
might be his rivals. His merit is that his 
most fantastic caprices are always witty. 
Nothing is more wearisome than this in- 
cessant straining of the invention in the 
hands of an essentially dull writer; the 
jokes of such a man are always missing 
fire. Fuller’s instinct is infallible; he 
touches his queer fancies so lightly that 
you are never disgusted ; if for a moment 
he seems to be serious, he is instantly off 
upon some outrageous conceit which would 
extort laughter from a bishop at a funeral. 
The same love of strange conceits was 
equally prevalent amongst the poets whom 
Dr. Johnson chose to call the metaphysi- 
cal school, probably because the doctor 
held — with what justice need not be in- 
quired — that metaphysics is merely a 
name for verbal juggling. In poetry the 
effect is simply vexatious. The warmest 
admirers of George Herbert — who is now 
probably the best known poet of the 
school—have been profoundly annoyed 
when he descends from his loftier strain to 
the wretched quibbles which mar it so 
cruelly —when he devotes a poem to a 
wretched, if not profane, pun about “I 
ease you,” and crams imto fourteen lines 
more than a score of quaint similitudes 
for prayer, each more far-fetched than its 
predecessor; or when he spoils a fine 
stanza by its last two lines after this 
fashion : — 


For us the winds do blow, 
The earth doth rest, heaven move and waters 
flow ; 
Nothing we see but means our good 
As our delight or as our measure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Or cabinet of pleasure. 


In Fuller’s lively prose, the quaintness 
would be an additional charm: in Her- 
bert’s solemn devotion it is the fly in the 
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pot of ointment. 
often-quoted absurdities. 
says in the Davideis — 

I saw him fling the stone as if he meant 

At once his murder and his monument. 
This, as a bit of serious eloquence, is hope- 
lessly absurd ; but it is one of Fuller’s pet 


Or take one of Cowley’s 
“T saw,” he 


jokes, and his variations are always amus- 


ing: as where he speaks of “ Aphek, 
whose walls falling down, gave both death 
and gravestones to 27,000 of Benhadad’s 
soldiers;” or, to quote a rather similar 
grotesque, observes of the amiable habit 
of Elizabethan sailors, who threw negroes 
into the sea, “the murder is not so soon 
drowned as the men.” The good captain, 
he adds, “counts the image of God as 
nevertheless his image cut in ebony as if 
done in ivory.” 

Conceits, so irritating in poetry, may be 
excellent jokes in prose. It is worth re- 
marking that Fuller’s first performance 
was what he called a poem ; its title being 
“David’s heinous sin, hearty repentance, 
heavy punishment.” It has recently been 
reprinted by one of his admirers, who, 
however, is fain to confess that itis not of 
much poetical merit. In fact, Fuller, had 
he confined himself to that mode of ex- 
pression, would have been as frigid and 
as dull as the now unreadable Cowley. 
One specimen will perhaps prove it suffi- 
ciently. This is David’s pathetic lamenta- 
tion for Absalom : — 


My son, whose body had of grace the fill! 
My son, whose soul was so devoid of grace! 
Without my knowledge and against my will, 
My son, in cause so bad, so strange a place; 
My son, my son, for which I must complain, 
I fear in soul as in the body slain, 
Would I might die that thou might’st live 
again! 
In this case, the necessity of rhyming has 
quenched not only his poetry but his wit; 
but even where his wit breaks out it seems 
to have all the fun taken out of it. To do 
complete justice, it must be added that 
Fuller, who could be so prosaic in verse, 
often rises to the poetical in prose. Every 
now and then, his quaint comparisons re- 
veal deep feeling or genuine thought as 
well as a mere faculty for detecting odd 
resemblances, though even his finest pas- 
sages have some touch of the gro- 
tesque about them. Such an instance, 
for example, may be found in Fuller’s 
approximation to the often-quoted lines of 
aller — 
The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed, 


Lets in new light through chinks which time 
has made. 
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“ Drawing near her death,” says Fuller of 
of St. Monica, “she sent most pious 
thoughts to heaven, and her soul saw a 
glimpse of happiness through the chinks 
of her sickness-broken body.” It may be 
remarked, by the way, that Fuller appar- 
ently deserves the credit of another fine 
conceit of the same poet. He quotes Wal- 
ler in his Worthies in the form — 


We know no more what they do do above, 
Save only that they sing and that they love. 


The second line, as written by Waller (in 
the poem on the death of Lady Rich), runs, 
“that they happy are and that they love.” 
Fuller’s version is improved by the addi- 
tional fancy. We may quote one other 
parallel, which has sometimes been no- 
ticed, as a proof of Fuller’s power of mix- 
ing the absurd with the elevated. Speak- 
ing of graves, he tells a story of an Eng- 
lishman dying in Spain and suffering from 
the attempts of the priests for his conver- 
sion. ““ Their last argument was, ‘If you 
will not turn Roman Catholic, then your 
body shall be unburied.’ ‘Then,’ an- 
swered he, ‘I will stink;’ and so turned 
his head and died.” Directly after which 
amazing retort, he adds this fine sentence. 
“ A good memory is the best monument. 
Others are subject to casualty and time; 
and we know that the Pyramids them- 
selves, doting with age, have forgotten the 
names of their founders.” In this, though 
strikingly said, there is still a certain fla- 
vour of quaintness. In Sir Thomas 
Browne’s hands, the quaintness is ab- 
sorbed in the poetry. “Time sadly over- 
cometh all things, and is now dominant 
and sitteth upon a sphinx, and looketh unto 
Memphis ne pe * Thebes, whilst his sister, 
Oblivion, reclineth on a pyramid gloriously 
triumphing — and turning old glories into 
dreams. History sinketh beneath her 
cloud. The traveller, as he paceth amaz- 
edly through these deserts, asketh of her, 
‘Who builded the Pyramids?’ and she 
mumbleth something, but what it is he 
heareth not.” 

It is comparatively rare, however, for 
Fuller to rise to the borders of that lofty 
region of eloquence where Sir Thomas 
Browne treads like a native. In fact, he 
is little given to soaring, and distinctly 
prefers the earth to the clouds; his wis- 
dom is such as comes from excellent good 
sense, without any great profundity of 
thought; his piety is that of a cheerful 
and admirably expressive person who has 
never sounded the depths of despair or 
risen to ecstatic rapture; and his wit 
owes its charm to its being obviously the 
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spontaneous outburst of a nature of irre- 
pressible buoyancy and childlike frivolity 
of amusement. Whatever emotion is ex- 
cited in his breast, it seems to stir him to 
the same outward expression: any fuel 
will support his flame; if in a merry mood, 
he jests to express, and if solemn, he jests, 
as we must suppose to hide them. An- 
swering an assailant, in a passage full of 
real feeling, he indulges himself with this 
outrageous pun. “As for other stains 
and spots in my soul, I hope (be it spoken 
without the least verbal reflection) that 
He who is the Fuller’s soap (Malachi iii. 
2) will scour them forth with His merit.’’ 
It is amusing to see Fuller’s compunction 
constraining him to call attention to his 
pun by disavowing it. On the same prin- 
ciple, he is careful to tell us that we ought 
not to indulge in such unreasonable jokes 
as that of a dying man who was asked by 
the priest preparing to administer ex- 
treme unction, where were his feet, and re- 
plied, “at the end of my legs.” We are 
quite sure, notwithstanding, that Fuller 
himself, when in extremis would have been 
unable to resist such a quibble. One other 
specimen of this rather questionable ten- 
dency may be enough. When Drake’s 
ships were in great danger Fuller tells us 
that the crews received the Holy Com- 
munion, “dining on Christ in the Sacra- 
ment, expecting no other than to sup with 
him in heaven.” This illustrates the fur- 
ther peculiarity that Fuller’s wit runs riot 
whenever he has a tragedy to relate. A 
perfect shower of puns, quibbles, absurd 
analogies, and quaint quotations is his 
mode of testifying sympathy, as well as 
every other passion. He laments, for ex- 
ample, the hard fate of Ridley and Hoop- 
er; but he is unable to refrain from notic- 
ing the odd result that, as their legs were 
burnt before their bodies, “ their upper 
parts were but confessors, whilst their 
lower parts were martyrs.” Even when 
describing the massacre of the babes at 
Bethlehem, a certain sense of the ludicrous 
blends with his pathos. “One mother,” 
he says, “stood amazed, as if she had lost 
her son and senses together; another 
bleeds out sorrow in her eyes to prevent 
festering in her heart;” and yet, as he 
concludes, “ their mourning going several 
ways, all must meet in one common misery, 
whilst the souls of these children are char- 
itably conceived by the primitive Church 
all marched to heaven, as the infantry of 
the noble army of martyrs.” Perhaps the 
most are of all these queer out- 
breaks is in Fuller’s account of an accident 
which happened to a Roman Catholic con- 
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gregation at Blackfriars in 1623. The ser- 
mon, he says, “began to incline to the 
middle, the day to the end thereof, when, 
on a sudden, the floor fell down whereon 
they were assembled. It gave no chari- 
table warning groan beforehand, but 
cracked, brake, and fell, all in an instant. 
Many were killed, more bruised, all fright- 
ed. Sad sight to behold, the flesh and 
blood of different persons mingled to- 
gether, and the brains of one on the head 
of another! One lacked a leg, another an 
arm; a third nothing but breath, stifled 
in the ruins.” Impute not this comic vein, 
as Fuller would put it, to want of kind- 
liness, or even want of sympathy with 
Roman Catholics, irresistibly ludicrous as 
the circumstances appeared to him, and 
tempting as was the coincidence suggested 
by the occurrence of the accident on the 
5th of November. Fuller cites the Tower 
of Siloam, and says that the death of these 
sufferers was “ the object of pity ” (though 
also, it would seem, of no little amusement) 
to all wise and good persons; and, indeed 
— to pause for one moment in my remarks 
—I could find it in my heart to commend 
Fuller’s style to the attentive considera- 
tion of those masters of descriptive lan- 
guage in whose mouths a man is always 
an individual and fire adevouring element. 
How much more lively would have been 
the descriptions of the burning of Chicago, 
or the fighting in Paris, if our sense of 

ropriety were a little less exacting! 

‘he narratives, treated in Fuller’s style, 
would have bristled with Scriptural quota- 
tions — for the most part utterly inappro- 
priate — and with puns, good only by rea- 
son of their inconceivable badness. Strange 
parallels and contrasts would have been 
drawn between the fate of Chicago and of 
Sodom and Gomorrah; and the sieges of 
Paris and Jerusalem would prove to have 
had*unsuspected points of resemblance. 
Even the fate of the sufferers would have 
afforded matter for quibbling, if not for 
downright fun. The difficulty of choosing 
between roasting and boiling would have 
suggested absurd comments in the case of 
Chicago, and the terrors of Paris would 
have been carefully paralleled with the 
Massacre of the Innocents. Alas! we have 
lost the naiveté which excuses such eccen- 
tricities; we cannot laugh without being 
cynical; and, though I have seen very 
amiable people fairly upset in private by 
the comic aspect of a murder or a bad ac- 
cident, it is perfectly clear that no living 
writer could convince us of the warmth of 
his sympathies at the very time that he 
was playing the queerest of literary pranks. 
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In his reflections Fuller tells us of an ape 
which carried a child to the top of a house, 
much to the horror of the family watching 
from below, till the ape, tired out with his 
tricks, laid the child gently back in the 
cradle. In Fuller’s allegory, the child re- 
presents true religion, and the ape the 
wild fanaticism of his time. We might al- 
legorize the same story by putting Ful- 
ler’s wit for the ape, and his genuine kind- 
liness for the child. We, the lookers-on, 
are always trembling; but this wit never 
changes playfulness for spite. 

The same tiumistakable peculiarities run 
through all Fuller’s writings. Each page 
as it were, bears hissignature. They may 
be divided roughly into the antiquarian 
and the didactic. The Church History and 
the Worthies — his chief performances in 
the first department — are interesting (for 
our present purpose) chiefly as displaying 
the art in which Charles Lamb declares 
him to be unrivalled —that of telling a 
story. Ilis “eager liveliness, and the per- 
petual running comment of the narrator, 
happily blended with the narration,” are 
doubtless delightful. Perhaps it should 
be added that the anecdote must be a 
short one. Adopting Gray’s comparison 
of a grand poetical style to the flight of an 
eagle, we must compare Fuller’s to the pret- 
ty though rapid flight of some small bird. 
Or —for quaint iilustrations are surely 
lawful in such a case —he reminds us of 
that amiable creature, the ratel, in the 
Zoological Gardens, who, with untiring 
regularity, used to take half-a-dozen lively 
steps at a round trot and then throw a 
somersault. Fuller cuts up his so-called 
history into short anecdotes, and in each 
of them generally springs two or three 
jokes upon us, which explode as unexpect- 
edly as a cracker in a drawing-room. For 
exawple, he gives a short notice of an 
English pope, Adrian IV., in the Worthies. 
He gets through it with the seriousness of 
a steady-going antiquarian — excepting of 
course a pun or two —till he reaches the 
poor pope’s death. Then we have this 
genuine bit of humour. Adrian “held his 
place four years, eight months, and twen- 
ty-eight days, and Anno 1158, as he was 
drinking, was choaked with a fly, which 
in the large territory of St. Peter’s patrimony 
had no place but his throat to get into. But 
since a fly stopped his breath, fear shall 
stop my breath, not to make uncharitable 
conclusions from such casualities.” The 
Worthies remind us of a pithy biographi- 
cal dictionary, where some humourist has 
illustrated every article by a quaint cari- 
cature; when to these anecdotes we add 
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his queer collection of proverbs, his odd 
desciiption of the various counties, and 
the miscellaneous bits of information that 
crop up at intervals, the Worthies is per- 
haps one of his most amusing books. 

As, however, our space is limited, and 
Fuller’s quaintnesses are more inexhaust- 
ible than our coal-mines, the remainder of 
this article shall be devoted to one further 
illustration of his peculiarities. Amusing 
as is Fuller’s narrative style, he seems to 
me to be still better in his didactic hu- 
mour. He is great at a sententious moral 
aphorism; and comments on the aphorism, 


ludicrous or serious, really illustrative or | 
utterly irrelevant, fairly jostle each other | 


in their haste for expression. In his most 
ap book, the Holy and Profane State, 
rief essays and descriptions of typical 
characters are mixed up with biographies 
intended to exemplify the didactic matter. 
Wit and wisdom, shrewd observation, and 
kindly feeling are spread through its pages 
in profusion. Perhaps the best measure 
of its merits may be obtained by compar- 
ing it with the performance of another 
great master of English, though in a dif- 
erent style. Some of Bacon's essays deal 
with the same topics, and the contrast is 
instructive. Fuller, for example, and 
Bacon have both something to say upon 
ti.e well-worn topic of marriage. As mar- 
riage has been discussed by innumerable 
sages and satirists, from the days of Sol- 
omon to those of the Saturday Review, we 
cannot expect any positively new lights 
from our authors. There is, however, no 
better test of high literary skill than the 
power of making the proposition that two 
and two make four sound like a new and 
startling truth. Both writers succeed in 
giving interest to a subject where the only 
choice appears to lie between truisms and 
paradoxes, but by curiously different de- 
vices. More than one of Bacon’s weighty 
sentences have passed into proverbs. “ He 
that hath a wife and children hath given 
hostages unto fortune,’’ “ Wives are young 
men’s mistresses, the companions of mid- 
dle age, and old men’s nurses.” Bacon’s 
sentences are heavy with thought, as 
though compressed in a kind of intellectual 
hydraulic machine. Like Lord Thurlow, 
they look wiser than any sentence ever 
really was. Now, take Fuller’s treatment 
of a thought identical with one of Bacon’s: 
—“ Though bachelors be the strongest 
stakes,”’ he says, “married men are the 
best binders in the hedge of the common- 
wealth.” “ ... Married men, especially 
if having posterity, are the deeper sharers 
in that state wherein they live, which en- 
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gageth their affections to the greater loy- 
alty.” This last sentence reads like a 
clumsy paraphrase of Bacon’s aphorism; 
the metaphor, though rather odd, is per- 
haps less strained than most of Fuller’s. 
But he soon makes amends. We are not, 
he says, to expect too much from matri- 
mony; and this text is embroidered as 
follows :— “ Marriage is not like the hill 


‘Olympus— di0¢ Aaumpog—wholly clear, 


without clouds ;. you expect both wind and 
storms sometimes, which, when blown 
over, the air is the clearer and wholesomer 
for it. Make account of certain cares and 
troubles which will attend thee. Remem- 
ber the nightingales, which sing only some 
months in spring, but commonly are silent 
when they have hatched their eggs, as if 
their mirth were turned into care for their 
young ones.’’ The illustration is pretty 
and fanciful, and he gives us half-a-dozen 
more in the next page. Bacon only in- 
dulges in one metaphor, but that is one 
which is an argument instead of a mere 
ornament. “A single life,” he says, “doth 
well with churchmen; for charity will 
hardly water the ground where it must 
first fill a pool.” Bacon's sententious 
gravity raises a common-place to the rank 
of a grand philosophical axiom; Fuller’s 
discursive fancy invests it with all the air 
of a startling paradox. One or two more 
parallels may be taken from other essays. 
“Praise,” says Bacon, “is the reflection 
of virtue, but it is as the glass or body 
which gives the reflection.” “Fame,” says 
Fuller, “is the echo of actions, resounding 
them to the world, save that the echo re- 
peats only the last part, but fame relates 
all, and often more than all.” The mirror 


distorting the image of the object is, as far 


as it goes, a perfect comparison; an echo 
repeating more than has been said has a 
tinge of Irish absurdity. Bacon again 
tells us, in his concentrated style, that in 
many human affairs, “jt often falls out that 
something is produced out of nothing; for 
lies are sufficient to breed opinion, and 
opinion brings on substance.” Fuller, af- 
ter remarking that fame “sometimes hath 
created something out of nothing,” finds 
his instance, not in military or civil affairs, 
but in the pygmies, giants, and amazons 
with which fame has peopled countries 
that never existed — “especially near the 
poles; *? and he compares it to a “kind of 
mushroom, which Pliny reports to be the 
greatest miracle in nature, because grow- 
ing and having no root;” and then goes 
to explain how it comes to pass that fame 
first “creeps through a village, then goes 
through a town, then runs through a city, 
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then flies through a country, still the fur- 
ther the faster. Yea, Christ, who made the 
dumb speak, made not tell-tale fame si- 
lent, though charging those he cured to 
hold their peace.” This, it seems, is to be 
accounted for, amongst other causes, by 
the “ministration of spirits. The devils 
are well at leisure to play such pranks, 
and may do it in a frolick. And yet they 
would scarce be the carriers except they 
were well paid for the portage.” 

Bacon tells us that “ to seek to extinguish 
anger utterly is but a bravery of the 
Stoics;’’ and Fuller, that “ He that wants 
anger hath a maimed mind, and with 
Jacob sinew shrunk in the hollow of the 
thigh, must needs halt.” Bacon goes on 
to give some excellent, if rather worldly, 
advice: as that “Men should carry anger 
rather with scorn than with fear, so that 
they may seem rather to be above the 
injury than below it;” whilst Fuller sets 
out on that speculation with which 
Lamb was so intensely delighted, and ob- 
serves gravely, that though we must obey 
the apostle’s words, “‘ Let not the sun go 
down on your wrath,’ — to carry to the an- 
tipodes in another world of our revengeful 
nature ” — yet we must not be too literal ; 
for “then might our wrath lengthen with 
the days; and men in Greenland, whose 
day lasts above a quarter of the year, 
have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

One more remark may conclude the 
comparison. In Bacon’s essays there is 
always that sub-acid flavour natural to a 
man who has had harsh experience and 
looked at the seamy side of things as well 
as their surface. Fuller always shows the 
almost provoking optimism engendered by 
an easy and prosperous life, whilst even 
his subsequent trials never seem to have 
soured him. Both writers, for example, 
remark that the king “is a mortal god:” 
but Bacon characteristically adds, “ of all 
kinds of men God is the least beholden 
unto them; for he doth most for them, and 
they do ordinarily least for him.” Both 
are eloquent on the advantage of combin- 
ing justice and mercy. Fuller, after some 
characteristic remarks, concludes that “in 
his mercy our king (that is, the ideal king) 
desires to résemble the God of heaven, 
who measureth his judgments by the 
ordinary cubit, but his kindnesses by the 
eubit of the sanctury—twice as_ big.” 
Bacon, on the other hand. observes, “ that 
the restraint of justice towards sin doth 
more retard the affection of love than the 
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humoured country clergyman, who expects 
everybody to be as good and happy as 
himself. In fact, when we endeavour to 
sum up Fuller’s character, that is, perhaps, 
the last impression that remains with us. 
His simplicity is certainly not unmingled 
with a certain shrewdness, of which the 
following remark, as appropriate to the 
present day, may be a sufficient instance: 
— “Charity mistaken, which relieves idle 
people, like a dead corpse, only feeds the 
vermin it breeds;” but we feel certain 
that if Fuller met an idle beggar after 
writing that sentence, he relieved him 
with the most utter disregard of sound 
economical doctrines. Some such case 
was in his mind when in his Good Thoughts 
he ponders over the problem whether he 
is responsible for the crimes that were 
committed by a villain whom he had saved 
from starvation on the promise of reform, 
and who, as usual, forgot his promise. 
Fuller’s remorse for a good-natured action 
was not, we may be sure, very deep. In 
fact, we may doubt whether he ever could 
know what melancholy meant. When his 
party was on the road to ruin, he wrote 
Good Thoughts in Bad Times; when it was 
ruined, he wrote Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times ; and when it was rising from the 
ground, Mixed Contemplations in Detter 
Times. And the remarkable circumstance 
is that all his thoughts are as cheerful as 
anybody else would have in the best of 
times. No misfortune could damp his 
spirits or diminish his intense affection for 
apun. He was the most buoyant of man- 
kind; and if he ever knew what it was to 
be melancholy, he could find relief in 
lamentations so lively as to sound like an 
effusion of exuberant spirits. The won- 
der is that we feel this boyish exhilaration 
to be significant of true feeling. Some 
men shed tears when they are deeply 
moved; Fuller pours forth a string of 
quibbles. It is a singular idiosynerasy 
which inverts the conventional modes of 
expressing devotion, and makes jokes. good, 
bad, and indifferent, do duty for sighs. But 
nobody should read Fuller who cannot 
more or less understand the frame of mind 
to which such fantastic freaks are con- 
genial; and those who do will learn that, 
if in one sense he is the most childlike, in 
another he is amongst the most manly of 
writers. He enjoys a sort of rude intel- 
lectual health, which enables him to relish 
childish amusements to the end of his 
days; and it is difficult to imagine a more 


extent of mercy doth inflame it.” Bacon enviable accomplishment, though it must 


speaks of kings and criminals like a shrewd 
lawyer and statesman; Fuller like a good- 


be admitted that it leads to sume rather 
startling literary phenomena. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
WAITING AND LEARNING. 


Wuart this great man now said to me 
had better not be set down perhaps; be- 
cause it proved him incapable of forming 
due estimate of my character. Enough 
that he caused me some alarm and consid- 
erable annoyance by his supercilious vein, 
and assumption of evil motives. Whereas 
you could not find anywhere purer or lof- 
tier reasons, and, I might say, more poeti- 
cal ones, than those which had led me to 
abstain from speaking of the fair young 
lady. However, as this Chowne had 
learned all about her, from some skulking 
Jandsman, whom he maintained as a spy at 
the back of the premises, it was certain 
that I could in no way harm her, by earn- 
ing atrifle of money in front, in a thor- 
oughly open and disciplined way. And it 
might even lie in my power thereby to de- 
feat the devices of enemies, and rescue this 
beautiful young female from any one who 
would dare to think of presuming to injure 
her. 

I found my breast and heart aglow with 
all the fine feeling of younger days, the 
moment the above occurred to me; and it 
would not have cost me two blows to 
knock down any man who misunderstood 
me. However, his Reverence did not af- 
ford me any chance for this exercise; but 
seemed to allow me the benefit which such 
ideas afford a man; and promised to give 
me three half-crowns, instead of five shil- 
lings a-week, as before. 

He allowed me a hayloft to sleep in that 
night, after taking good care that I had 
not even a flint to strike a light with. 
For, cordially as he did enjoy the firing of 
an enemy’s barns or stacks, his Reverence 
never could bear the idea of so much as a 
spark coming near his own. And the fol- 
lowing morning I saddled my horse, with 
a good chain undergirding, and taking turn 
and turn about got home to the Rose of 
Devon. 

And here I found very unjust work, 
Fuzzy gone, and Ike not to be found, and 
the ketch laid up for the winter. Only 
Bang, the boy, was left, and the purpose 
of his remaining was to bear me a wicked 
message. Namely, that I had been so 
much away, both in the boat and on 
horseback, that the captain would not be 
bound to me, except to get home again, 
how I might. And if this could not be 


brought about, and I chose to take care 
of the ketch for the winter, two shillings 
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a-week was what I might draw, also the 
wood on the wharf, so long as it would 
last for firing; and any fish I could catch 
with lines; and any birds I could shoot 
on the river, with a stone of rock-powder 
that was in the hold. 

Bang was ashamed to deliver this .mes- 
sage; and IJ cannot describe to you my 
wrath, as slowly I wrung it out of him. 
His head went into his neck almost, for 
fear of my taking it by the handles, which 
nature had provided in his two ears, and 
letting him learn (as done once before) 
that the mast had harder knots init. But 
I always scorn injustice; and Bang was 
not to be blamed for this. So I treated 
him kindly; as I might wish a boy of my 
own to be treated by a man of large ex- 
perience. And I let him go home to his 
mother’s house which was said to be some- 
where within a league, and then I went to 
see what manners had been shown in the 
pickling-tub. 

Here I found precious little indeed, and 
only the bottom stuff of coxcombs, tails, 
and nails, and overharpings, thready bits, 
and tape-worm stuff, such as we pray de- 
liverance from, unless it comes to famine. 
Nevertheless, in my own condition I 
grieved that there was aot more of it. 
Because, how could I get across to my na- 
tive land again? All the small coasting- 
craft were laid up, as if they were china 
for shelfing, immediately after that gale of 
wind, which (but for me) must have cap- 
sized us. These fellows up the rivers never 
get a breath of seamanship. Sudden 
squalls are all they think of. Sea-room, 
_ the power of it, they would be afraid 
of. 
At one time I thought of walking home, 
because none of these traders would ven- 
ture it; and if I had only a guinea to start 
with on the road to Bristol, nothing could 
have stopped me. For, say what I might 
to myself about it, and reason however 
carefully, I could not reconcile with my 
conscience these things that detained me. 
The more I considered only three half- 
crowns, and the mere chance of wild- 
ducks on the river, the less I perceived 
how my duty lay, and the more it ap- 
peared to be movable. And why was I 
bound to stop here like this, when their 
place was to take me home again, accord- 
ing to stipulation? To apply to the may- 
or, as I knew, was useless, especially now 
that I owed him a bill; as for the bench 
of magistrates, one had already a bias 
against me, because I went into a wood 


, one night to watch an eclipse of the moon, 
and took my telescope; which they all 
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Being disappointed 


swore was a gun! 
with the moon’s proceedings, I slammed 
up my telescope hastily, and at the same 
time puffed my pipe: and there was a fel- 
low on watch so vile as to swear to the 


sound and the smoke of agun! And this 
fellow proved to be a Welshman of the 
name of Llewellyn, and a cousin of mine 
within seven generations! I acquit him 
of knowing this fact at the time; and 
when in cross-examination I let him know 
it, and nobody else, he came back to his 
duty, and swore white all the black he 
had sworn before. Nevertheless I did not 
like it (though acquitted amidst universal 
applause) on account of the notoriety ; 
and finding him one night upon the barge 
walk, and his manners irritating, I was en- 
abled to impress him with a sense of con- 
sanguinity. And after that I might bear my 
telescope, and take observations through- 
out the coverts, whenever the pheasants did 
not disturb me. 

This privilege, and a flight of wild- 
ducks, followed by a team of geese, and 
rumours even of two wild swans, moder- 
ated my desire to be back at home again. 
There no man can get a shot, except in 
very bitter weather, or when the golden 

lovers come in, unless he likes to take on 
himself a strong defiance of public opinion. 
Because Colonel Lougher is so kind, and so 
forbears to prosecute, that to shoot his game 
is no game at all,and shames almost any man 
afterwards. And the glory of all that night- 
work is, the sense of wronging somebody. 

Moreover, a little thing occurred, which, 
in my doubt of conclusion, led me to stay 
a bit longer. Some people may think 
nothing of it, but a kind touch takes a 
hold on me. I have spoken of a boy, by 
the name of Bang, possessing many good 
qualities, yet calling for education. Of 
this I had given him some little, adminis- 
tered not to his head alone, but to more 
influential quarters; and the result was a 
crop of gratitude watered by humility. 
When he went home for the winter 
months, I expected to hear no more of 
him, having been served in that manner 
often by boys whom I have corrected. 
Therefore all who have ever observed the 
want of thankfulness in the young, will 
enter into my feelings when an ancient 
woman, Bang’s grandmother, hailed me in 
a shaky voice over the side of my ketch, 
with Bang in the distance watching her. 
Between her feet was a good large basket, 
which with my usual fine feeling I leaped 
, out to ease her of. But on no account 
would she let me touch it, until she knew 
more about me. 
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“Be you the man?” she said. 

“ Madam,” I answered, “I be the 
man.” 

“The man as goes on so wicked to 
Bane. for the sake of his soul herear- 
ter?” 

“Yes, madam, I am he who clothed in 
the wholesome garb of severity a deep and 
parental affection;” for now I smelled 
something uncommonly good. 

“ Be you the chap as wolloped him?” 

“ That I can proudly say, I am.” 

“Look ’e see, here, this be for ’e, 
then!” 

With no common self-approval, I ob- 
served what she turned out; although I 
longed much to unpack them myself, for 
fear of her spoiling anything. But she 
put me back in a wholesale manner, and 
spread it all out like a market-stand. 
And really it was almost enough to make 
a market of; for she was a very wiry old 
woman, and Bang had helped carry, as 
far as the wharf, when he saw me, and 
fled. Especially did I admire a goose, 
fat with golden fat upon him, trussed, and 
laid on stuffing-herbs. Also a little pig 
for roasting, too young to object to it, yet 
with his character formed enough to make 
his brains delicious. And as for sausages 
— but no more. 

The goodness of these things preserved 
me from going off on the tramp just yet. 
That is the last thing a sailor should do, 
though gifted with an iron-tipped wooden 
leg. The Government drove me into it 
once, when my wound allowed me to be 
discharged; but it took more out of my 
self-respect than ever I have recovered. 
And if I do anything under the mark 
semana to my knowledge, I never do), it 
ates from the time the King drove me 
to alms. However, I never do dwell 
now upon that, unless there is something 
wrong down in my hold; and when that 
is right, I am thankful again. And none 
of that ever befalls me, when I get my ra- 
tions regular. But who cares to hear any 
more about me, with all these great things 
coming on? You may look on me now as 
nobody. 

Because I fell so much beneath my own 
idea of myself, and all that others said of 
me, through my nasty want of strength, 
when Parson Chowne came over me. It 
is easy enough to understand that a man, 
in good-nature, may knock under to an- 
other man of good-nature also; all in 
friendship and in fun, and for the benefit 
of the world. But for a man of intellect 
not so very far under the average —as 
will now be admitted of me, in spite of all 
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inborn diffidence —as well as a man of a 
character formed and framed by experi- 
ence, now to be boarded and violently 
driven under hatches, without any-power 
to strike a blow, by a man who was never 
on board of a ship—at any rate to 
my knowledge; to think of this and yet 
not help it, made me chafe like a fellow in 
irons. 

There was one thing, however, that 
helped to make me put up with my present 
position a little, and that was my hope to 
be truly of service to my genuine benefac- 
tor, poor Sir Philip Bampfylde. This old 
gentleman clearly was not going on very 
comfortably; and Parson Chowne had 
given me to understand, without any 
words, that the great chest landed at the 
end of his house, was full of alms and all 
other treason. These were to be smuggled 
in, after the Captain’s departure; and the 
Captain would not enter the house, 
through fear of the servants suspecting 
something. 

Tcould not reconcile this account with 
what I had seen the young lady do, and 
the Captain’s mode of receiving it; but as 
T would not tell the Parson a word about 
that young lady, I could not make that 
objection to him. Nor did I say, though I 
might have done so, that I would net and 
could not believe for a moment that any 
British naval captain would employ his 
ship and crew for a purpose of high 
treason to his lawful master. That Par- 
son Chowne should dare to think that I 
would swallow such stuff as that, made me 
angry with myself for not having contra- 
dicted him. But all this time I was very 
wise, and had no call to reproach myself. 
Seldom need any man repent for not hav- 
ing said more than he did; and never so 
needeth a Welshman. 

And now, though I still took ohserva- 
tion of Narnton Court (as in honour 
bound to deserve my salary), and though 
the Parson still rode down, and went. the 
round of the deck at times when nobody 
could expect him; yet it was not in my 
nature to be kept from asking something 
as to all these people. You may frighten 
a man, and scare his wits, and keep him 
under, and trample on him, and even beat 
his feelers down, and shut him up like a 
jellyfish; but, after all this, if he is a man, 
he will want to know the reason. For 
this makes half of the difference between 
man and the lower animals: — the latter, 
when punished, accept it asa thing that 
must befall them; and so do the negroes, 
and al] proper women: but a man always 
wants to know why it must be; though it 
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greatly increases his trouble to ask, and 
still more to tell it again, if you please. 

Sir Philip Bampfylde, as every one said, 
was a very nice gentleman indeed, the 
head of an ancient family, and the owner 
of a large estate. Kind, moreover, and 
affable, though perhaps a little stately, 
from having long held high command and 
important rank in the army. Some years 
ago he had attained even to the rank of 
general, which is the same thing among 
land-forces as an admiral is with us; and 
he was so proud of this position, that he 
always wished to be so addressed, rather 
than by the title which had been so long 
in the family. For his argument was that 
he had to thank good fortune for being a 
baronet, whereas good conduct and per- 
severance alone conld have made him a 
general. Nowif these had made him an 
admiral, I would always entitle him so: as 
it is, [shall call him “ Sir Philip,’ or “ Gen- 
eral,” just as may happen to come to my 
mind. Now this gentleman had two sons, 
and no other children; the elder was 
Philip Bamfylde Esquire, and the younger 
Captain Drake Bamfylde, of whom I have 
spoken already. Philip, the heir, had been 
appointed to manage the family property, 
which spread for miles and miles away; 
and this gave him quite enough to do, 
because his father for years and years was 
away on foreign service. And during this 
time Squire Philip married a lady of great 
beauty, sent home by his father from for- 
eign parts after rescue from captivity. 
She was of very good extraciion, so far as 
foreigners can be, and a princess (they 
said) in her own right, though without 
much chance of getting it. And she spoke 
the prettiest broken English, being very 
sensitive. 

Well, everything thus far went purely 
enough, and the lady had bronght him a 
pair of twins, and was giving good promise 
of going on, and everybody was pleased 
with her, and most of all her husband, and 
Sir Philip was come home from governor- 
ship, but only on leave of absence, and 
they were trying hard to persuade him 
now to retire and live in peace, when who 
should come with his evil luck to spoil 
everything, but Drake Bampfylde? How 
it came to pass was not clearly known, at 
least to the folk on our side of the river, 
or those whom I met in Barnstaple. And 
I durst not ask on the further side, that is 
to say, around Narnton Court, because the 
Parson’s spies were there. Only the old 
women felt pretty sure that they had 
heard say, though it might be wrong, that 


Captain Drake Bampfylde had drowned 
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the children, some said by accident, some 
said on purpose, and buried them some- 
where on Bravoton Burrows. And the 
effect of this on the foreign lady, being as 
she was, poor thing, might have been fore- 
seen almost. For she fell into untimely 
pains, and neither herself nor her babe 
survived, exactly as happened to my 





son’s wife. 

This was a very sad story, I thought, ! 
but they said that the worst of it still lay! 
behind: for poor Squire Philip had been | 
so upset by the hurry of all these misfor- | 
tunes, that nobody knew what to do with 
him. He always had been a most warm- 
hearted man, foolishly fond of his wife 
and children, and of a soft and retiring 
nature. Moreover, he looked on _ his 
younger brother, who had seen so much 
more of the world than himself, and was 
of a bolder character, not with an elder 
son’s usual carelessness, but with a thor- 
ough admiration. And when he found 
him behave in this manner (according, at 
least, to what every one said), and all for 
the sake of the property, without a sharp 
word between them, it went to his heart, 
in the thick of his losses, so that he was 
beside himself. He let his beard grow 
and his hair turn white, although he was 
not yet forty, and he put up the shutters 
of his room, and kept candles around him, 
and little dolls. He refused to see his 
brother Drake, and his father Sir Philip, 
and everybody, except his own attendant, 
and the nurse of his poor children. And 
finding this, the Captain left the house, as 
if cursed out of it. 

The only one who took things bravely 
was the ancient General. Much as he 
grieved at the loss of his race, and extinc- 
tion, perhaps, of the family, he swore that 
he never would be cast down, or doubt 
the honour of his favourite son, until that 
son confessed it. This Drake Bampfylde 
had never done, although the case was 
hard against him, and scarcely any one, 
except his father, now stood up for him. 
But of the few who still held him guiltless, 
was one especial comforter; Isabel Carey 
to wit, a young lady of very good Devon- 
shire family, left as a ward to Sir Philip 
Bampfylde, and waiting for three or four 
years more of age, to come into large es- 
tates in South Devon. 

The general people did not know this; 
but I happened to get ahead of them; and 
having a knack in my quiet way of putting 
two and two together, also having seen 
the Captain, and shaped my opinions, I 
would have staked my boat against a 
cuttle-fish that he was quite innocent. If 
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the children were found buried — although 
I could never quite get.at this, but only a 
story of a man who had seen him doing it, 
as I shall tell hereafter— but even sup- 
posing them deep in the sand (which I 
was a little inclined to do, from trusting 
my spy-glass so thoroughly), yet there 
might have been other people quite as 
likely to put them there as that unlucky 
Captain Drake. 

It has been my lot to sail under a great 
many various captains, not only whom I 
have hinted at in the days when I was too 
young for work, but whom I mean to de- 
scribe hereafter in my far greater experi- 
ences; really finding (although I have 
tried to convince people to the contra- 
ry) that what they have told me was 
perfectly true, and that I come out far 
stronger and better whenever my reins 
are tried and proved; and my loins as 
sound as a bell, although hereditary from 
King David. Let that pass. I find one 
fault, and it is the only one to be found 
with me; it is that the style of our bards 
will come out, and spread me abroad in 
their lofty allusions. 

To come back to these captains. I never 
found one who would do such a thing as 
kill and slay two children, much Jess dig 
their graves in the sand, and come home 
to dinner afterwards. And of all the cap- 
tains [ had seen, Drake Bampfylde seemed 
as unfit as any to do a thing of that dirti- 
ness. However, as I have not too much 
trust in human nature (after the way it 
has used me, and worst of all when in the 
Government), I said to myself that it was 
important to know at what time this Cap- 
tain Bampfylde won the love of that fine 
Miss Carey. Because, after that, he had 
no temptation to put the little ones out of 
the way; and I quite settled it in my own 
mind, that if they had set up their horses 
togeth@r, before the young children went 
out of the world, Captain Drake Bamp- 
fylde was not likely to have made them go 
so. For that fair maiden’s estates, I was 
told, would feed four hundred people. 

No one had seen this, exactly as I did, 
nor could I beat it into them; and I found 
from one or two symptoms that it was 
high time for me to leave off talking. Par- 
son Chowne came down one night, as 
black as a tarred thunderbolt, and though 
he said nothing to let me know,I felt 
afraid of his meaning. Also Parson Jaek 
rode down, in his headlong careless way, 
and filled his pipe from my tobacco-bag, 
and gave me a wink, and said, “ Keep your 
mouth shut.” It was always a pleasure to 
me to behold him; whatever his principles 
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may have been, and if I could have said a 
word to stop him from his downward road, 
or to make it go less sudden, goodness 
knows I would have done it, at the risk of 
three half-crowns a-week. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE POLITE FERRYMAN. 


Now, for a man of my age and knowl- 
edge, keeping an eye on his own concerns, 
and under the eyes of a good many women 
(eager to have him, because confesséd su- 
perior to the neighbourhood, yet naturally 
doubtful how much money would be want- 
ed), for such a man to attend to things 
which could not concern him in any way, 
without neglecting what now he had found 
a serivus matter at his time of life — this, 
to my mind, proves a breadth of sympathy 
rarely found outside of Wales. 

Entering into these things largely, and 
desiring to do my best, having, moreover, 
nought else to do except among dabs and 
flounders, I was led by a naturally active 
mind to try to turn a penny; aot for my 
own good so much as for the use of Bunny. 
Therefore, having the punt at command, 
and a good pair of oars, and a good pair 
of arms, what did I do but set up a ferry, 
such as had never been heard of before, 
and never might have been dreamed of, 
except for my intelligence? Because we 
had two miles to Barnstaple Bridge, and 
no bridge at all to be found below us, and 
a good many houses here and there, on 
either side of the river. And I saw that 
they must know one another, and were 
longing to dine or to gossip together, ex- 
cept for the water between them, or the 
distance to walk all the way by the bridge. 
So being left in this desolate state, and 
shamefully treated by Captain Fuzzy, and 
Bang's grandmother now neglecting me, at 
a period of sadness, while smoking a pipe, 
Providence gave me this brilliant idea. 

I never had dreamed for a moment of 
settling without something permanent; 
and not even £30 a-year would tempt me 


to do any despite to my late dear wife’s | in 


remembrance. A year and a day at the 
very least was I resolved to mourn for 
her; still, as the time was drawing on, I 
desired to have some prospect. Not to 
settle rashly, as young people doin such 
affairs (which really should be important), 
but to begin to feel about, and put the 
price against the weight, and then take 
time to think about it. Only I had made 


up my mind not to look twice at the very 
richest and most beautiful Methodist. 
Enough had I had for my life of them, and 
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the fellows that came after them, Church 
of England, or Church of Rome, for me 
this time at any rate; with preference to 
the latter because having no chapel in our 
neighbourhood. 

And I worked this ferry, if you will 
believe me, not for the sake of the two- 
pence both ways, half so much as because 
of my thoughts of the confidence that I 
must create. I knew for I won’t say forty 
years, but at any rate good thirty, what 
women are the very moment they must 
needs come into a boat. The very shyest 
and wisest of them are at the mercy of a 
man right out. And I never could help 
believing that they come for that very 
reason. I know all their queerness of 
placing their toes, and how they fetch 
their figures up, and manage to hitch their 
petticoats, and try to suppose they are 
quite on a balance, and then go down 
plump on the nearest thwart, and pretend 
that they did it on purpose. Nevertheless 
they are very good; and we are bound to 
make the best of them. 

When I told Parson Chowne of my fer- 
ry-boat, rather than let him find it out, 
which of coarse must have happened im- 
mediately, a quick gleam of wrath at my 
daring to do such a thing without consult- 
ing him moved in the depth of his great 
biack eyes. At least I believed so, but 
was not sure; for I never could bear to 
look straight at his eyes, asI do to all 
other people, especially Anthony Stew, 
Esquire. I thought that my ferry would 
be forbidden; but with his usual quick- 
ness he saw that it might serve his pur- 
pose in several ways. Because it would 
help to keep me there, as well as account 
for my being there, and afford me the best 
chance in the world of watching the river 
traffic. So he changed his frown to an icy 
smile, such as I never could smile at, and 
said — 

“Behold now what good-luck comes of 
my service! Only remember, no fares to 
be taken when the tide serves for you 
know what. And especially no gossip- 
This being settled to my content, I took 
a great piece of loose tarpaulin out of the 
hold of the Rose of Devon, and with a 
bucket of thick lime-whiting explained to 
the public in printing letters, each as 
large as a marlin-spike, who I was, and of 
what vocation, and how thoroughly trust- 
worthy. And let any one read it, and 
then give opinion in common fairness, 
whether any man capable of being con- 
sidered a spy would ever have done such a 
thing as this : — 


\ 
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“David Llewellyn, Mariner of the Royal 
Navy, Ferryman to King George the IIId. 
Each way or both ways only Twopence. 
Ladies put carefully over the Mud. Live 
Fish on hand at an hour’s notice, and of 
the choicest Quality.” This last state- 
ment was not quite so accurate as I could 
have desired. ‘To oblige the public, I kept 
the fish too long on hand occasionally, be- 
cause I never had proper notice when it 
might be wanted. And therefore no reas- 
onable person ever took offence at me. 

One fine day towards the frosty time, 
who should appear at my landing-stage on 
the further side of the river, just by the 
lime-kiln not far from the eastern end of 
Narnton Court—who but a_ beautiful 
young lady with her maid attending her? 
The tide was out, and I was crossing with 
a good six pennyworth, that being all that 
my boat would hold, unless it were of 
children. And seeing her there, I put on 
more speed, so as not to keep her waiting. 
When I had carried my young women 
over the mud and received their twopences, 
I took off my hat to the fair young lady, 
who had kept in the background, and 
asked to what part I might have the hon- 
our of conveying her ladyship. 

“T am not a ladyship,” she answered, 
with a beautiful bright smile; “I am only 
a common lady; and I think you must be 
an Irishman.” 

This I never am pleased to hear, because 
those Irish are so untruthful; however, I 
made her another fine bow, and let her 
have her own way about it. 

“Then, Mr. Irishman,” she continued ; 
“you are so polite, we will cross the water. 
No, no, thank you,” as I offered to carry 
her; “you may carry Nanette, if she 
thinks proper. Nanette has the greatest 
objection to mud; but I am not quite so 
particular.” And she tripped with her 
little feet over the bank too lightly to 
break the green cake of the ooze. 

“ You sall elave me, my good man,” said 
Nanette, who was rather a pretty French 
girl; “ Mamselle can afford to defigure her 
dress; but I can no such thing do at 
all.” 

Meanwhile the young lady was in the 
boat, sitting in the stern-sheets like a lieu- 
tenant, and laughing merrily at Nanette, 
who was making the prettiest fuss in the 
world, not indeed with regard to her legs, 
which an English girl would have consid- 
ered first, but as to her frills and fripper- 
ies; and smelling my quid, she had no 
more sense than to call me a coachman, or 
something like it. However, I took little 
heed of her, although her figure was very 
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good ; for I knew that she could not have 
sixpence, and scarcely a hundred a-year 
would induce me to degrade myself down 
to a real French wife. For how could I 
expect my son ever to be a sailor? 

ow as I pulled, and this fine young 
lady, who clearly knew something about a 
boat, nodded her head to keep time with 
me, and showed her white teeth as she 
smiled at herself, my own head was almost 
turned, I declare ; and I must have blushed, 
if it could have been that twenty years of 
the fish-trade had left that power in me. 
Because this young lady was so exactly 
what my highest dreams of a female are, 
and never yet realized in my own scope. 
And her knowledge of a boat, and courage, 
and pleasant contempt of that French chit 
who had dared to call me a “coachman,” 
when added to her way of looking over 
the water with fine feeling (such as I very 
often have, and must have shown it long 
ago), also the whole of this combined with 
a hat of a very fine texture indeed, such 
as I knew for Italian, and a feather that 
curled over golden pennon of hair in the 
wind like a Spanish ensign; and not only 
these things, but a face, and manner, and 
genuine beauty of speech, not to be found 
in a million of women, — after dwelling on 
all these things both steadily and soberly, 
over my last drop of grog, before I went 
into my berth that night, and prayed for 
the sins of the day to go upward, what do 
you think I said on the half-deck, and with 
all the stars observinz me — “I am damned 
if I’ll serve Parson Chowne any more.” I 
said it, and I swore it. ’ 

And when I came to think of it, in a 
practical manner, next morning, and to 
balance the ins and outs, and what I might 
come to, if thus led astray, by a man in 
holy orders (yet whose orders were all un- 
holy, at any rate such as he gave to me), 
and when I reflected on three half-crowns 
for finding me in everything, and then re- 
membered how I had turned two guineas 
in a day, when poor Bardie came to me, 
and with a conscience as clear as a spent 
cuttle-fish ; and never a sign of my heels 
behind me, when squeamish customers sat 
down to dinner; also good Mother Jones 
with sweet gossip, while my bit of flesh 
was grilling, and my little nip of rum, and 
the sound of Bunny snoring, while I 
smoked a pipe and praised myself; also 
the | ag ae of doubting whether they 
could do without me at the “Jolly” 
through the wall, and the certain knowl- 
edge how the whole of the room would 
meet me, if I could deny myself enough 
to go among them ; — these things mule 
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me lose myself, as in this sentence I have 
done, in longing to find old times and 
places, and old faces, once again, and 
some one to call me “ Old Dyo.” 

Now who would believe that the whole 
of all this was wrought in my not very 
foolish mind, by the sight of a beautiful 
high-bred face, and the sound of a very 
sweet softening voice? Also the elegant 
manner in which she never asked what the 
passage would come to, but gave me a 
bright and true half-crown for herself and 
that frippery French girl. I must be a 
fool; no doubt I am, when the spirit of 
ancestors springs within me, spoiling all 
trade; as an inborn hiccough ruins the 
best pipe that ever was filled. For 
though I owed three tidy bills, I had no 
eomfort until I drilled a little hole 
in that bright half-crown, and hung it 
with my charms and knobs and caul inside 
my Jersey. And thus the result became 

rmanent, and my happiness was in my 
Feast again, and all my self-respect leaped 
up as ready to fight as it ever had been, 
when I had shaped a firm resolve to shake 
off Chowne, like the devil himself. 

I cannot imagine a lower thing than for 
any man to say — and some were even to 
that degree base —that I thus resolved 
upon calculation, and ability now to get 
on without him, and balance of his three 
half-crowns against the income of my 
ferry, with which I admit that his work 
interfered. Neither would anyone but a 
very vile man dare to cast reflections upon 
me, for having created by skill and elo- 
— a small snug trade in the way of 

sh, and of those birds which are sent by 
the Lord in a casual way, and without any 
ownership, for the good of us unestated 
folk. While I deny as unequivocally as if 
upon oath before magistrates, that more 
than fifty hares and pheasants — but 
there! I may go on for ever rebutting 
those endless charges and calumnies, 
which the mere force of my innocent can- 
dour seems to strike out of maliciousness. 
Once for all, I never poach, I never stab 
salmon, I never smuggle, I never steal 
boats, I never sell fish with any stink out- 
side of it, — and how can I tell what it 
does inside, or what it may do afterwards ? 
—I never tell lies to anybody who does 
not downright call for it; and you may 
go miles and miles, I am sure to find a 
more thoroughly honourable, good-hearted, 
brave, and agreeable man. 

Now I did not mean to say any of this, 
when I began about it; neither am I in 
the habit of deigning even to clear my- 
self; but once beginning with an explana- 





tion, I found it the best to start clear 
again; because Parson Chowne, and my 
manner towards him (which for the life of 
me I could not help), also my service 
under him, and visit at his house, and so 
on, and even my liking for Parson Jack 
(after his sale to Satan, though managed 
without his privity), as well as my being 
had up for shooting pheasants with a tel- 
escope ;— these and many other things, 
too small aow to dwell upon may have 
spread a cloud betwixt my poor self and 
my readers; and a cloud whose belly is a 
gale of wind. 

It is not that I ever could do any un- 
worthy action. It is simply that I can con- 
ceive the possibility of it seeming so to 
those who have never met me; and who 
from my over-candid account (purposely 
shaped dead against myself) may be at a 
loss to enter into the delicacies of my con- 
duct. But you shall see by-and-by; and 
seeing is believing. 

Now it was a lucky thing, that on the 
very morning after I had made my mind 
up so, and before it was altered much, 
down came Chowne in a tearing mood, 
with his beautiful black mare all in a 
lather. I was on board of the Rose of 
Devon, smoking my first after-breakfast 
pipe, and counting my cash from the ferry 
business of the day before —except, of 
course, the half-crown which lay among 
my charms, and strengthened me. The 
ketch was aground in a cradle of sand, 
which she had long ago scooped for herself, 
and which she seldom got out of now, ex- 
cept just to float at the top of the springs. 
She stood almost on an even keel, unless 
it were blowing heavily. Our punt (or 
rather I should call her mine by this time, 
for of course she most justly belonged to 
me, after all their breach of contract, and 
desertion of their colours) —at any rate, 
there she was afloat and ready for any pas- 
senger, while my notice to the public 
flapped below the mainboom of the ketch. 

“ You precious rascal,” cried Chowne, 
from the wharf, with his horse staring at 
the tarpaulin, and half inclined to shy 
from it; “who was it crossed the river 
twice in your rotten ferry-boat yester- 
day?” 

“Please your Reverence,” I answered, 
calmly puffing at my pipe, which I knew 
would still more infuriate him: “ will your 
Reverence give me time to think? Let 
me see—why, let me see—there was 
Mother Pugsley from upthe hill, and 
Mother Bidgood from round the corner, 
and Farmer Skinner, and young Joe 
Thorne, and Eliza Tucker from the mill, 
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and Jenny Stribling, and Honor Jose, first 
cousin to our captain, and — well I think 
that’s nearly all that I know the name of 
your Reverence.” 

“T thought you knew me better now 
than to lie to me, Llewellyn. You know 
what I mean as well as I do.” 

“ To be sure, to be sure, your Reverence ; 
I beg your pardon altogether. I ought to 
have remembered poor old Nanny Goto- 
bed.” 

The wharf was high, and our gunwale 
below it; he put his mare at it, clapped in 
the spurs, and before I could think or even 
wonder, he had me by the nape of the 
neck, with his knuckles grinding into me. 


and his face, now ashy white with raye, | 


fixed on me, so that I could not move. 

“ Will you tell me?” he cried. 

“T won't,” said I; crack came his hunt- 
ing-whip round my sides — crack, and 
wish, and crack again; then I caught up 
a broken spar, and struck him senseless 
over the tail of his horse. The mare 
ramped all round the half-deck mad, then 
leaped ashore, with her legs all bloody, 
and scoured away with her saddle off. 

Chowne lay so long insensible, that a 
cold sweat broke through the heat of my 
wrath, to think that I had killed him. And 
but for his hat, I had done no less, for I 
struck with the strength of a maddened 
man, and the spar was of heavy Dantzic. 
I untie:l his neckcloth, and ran for water, 
and propped him up, and bathed his fore- 
head, although my hands were trembling 
so that I could scarcely hold the swab. 
And now as I watched his pale stern face, 
without a weak line in it even from faint- 
ing, I was amazed at having ever dared to 
lift hand against him. But what Royal 
Navyman could ever put up with horsewhip? 

At last he fetched a strong breath, and 
opened the usual wickedness of his eyes, 
and knew me at once, but did not know 
exactly what had befallen him. I have 
had a good deal to do with knocking down 
a good many men, and know that such is 
their usual practice ; and that if you take 
them promptly then, they will sometimes 
believe things very freely. Therefore I 
said, “ Your Reverence has contrived to 
hit yourself very hard, but I hope you will 
soon be better again.” 

“ Hit myself! Why. somebody hit me!” 
and then he went off again into a doze, 
from the buzzing of his head perhaps. 
Perceiving that he would soon come to 
himself, and desiring to be acquitted of 
any violent charge of battery, I jumped 
down into the hold and fetched an old 
boom that was lying there, and hoisted it 
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up in the tackle-fall, so as to hang at about 
the right height. Moreover, I put the 
spar well away; and then with a sluice of 
water, I fetched his Reverence back to 
himself again. I found him very correct 
this time, and beginning to look about 
pretty briskly, therefore I turned him 
away and said, “ Your Reverence must not 
look at it—it will make your head go 
round again; either shut your eyes or look 
away, your Worship.” 

He seemed not to notice me, so I went 
on, “ Your Reverence has had a narrow es- 
cape. What a mercy your head is not 
broken! Your Reverence went to chastise 
me, and lo! your horse reared and threw 
your Reverence against that great boom 
which that lubberly Jose has left there 
ever since we broke cargo.” 

“ You are a liar,” he said; “you struck 
me. To the last day of your life you 
shall rue it.” 

The voice of his throat ran cold all 
through me, being so low and so cold itself; 
and the strength of his eyes was coming 
back, and the bitter disdain of his coun- 
tenance. The devil, who wanted him for 
a rare morsel in the way of cannibalism, 
stood at my elbow; but luckily thought it 
sweeter not to hurry it. The foulest man 
on all God’s earth, who made a scoff of 
mercy’s self, lay at my mercy for a minute, 
defied it, took it, and hated it. For the 
sake of myself, I let him go. For the 
sake of mankind, I should have slain 
him. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
UNDER FAIRER AUSPICES. 


KnowinG now what I had to expect 
from Parson Chowne, and from all his 
train (whether clothed or naked), and even 
perhaps from Parson Jack, who lay beneath 
his thumb so much, and who could thrash 
me properly ; I seized the chance of a good 
high tide, and gave a man sixpence to help 
me, and warped the Rose of Devon to a 
berth where she could float ard swing, and 
nobody come a-nigh her without a boat or 
aswimming-bout. Because I knew from so 
many folk what a fiend I had to deal with, 
and that his first resort for vengeance 
(haply through his origin) generally was 
to fire. They told me that when he con- 
descended to do duty in either church — 
for two he had, as I may have said —all 
the farmers took it for a call to have their 
ricks burned. They durst not stay away 
from church, to save the very lives of 
them, nor could they leave their wives be- 
hind, on account of the unclothed people: 
all they could hope was that no offence 
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had come from their premises, since last 
service. The service he held just as suited 
his mood; sometimes three months, and 
the church-door locked; sometimes three 
Sundays one after the other, man, woman, 
and child demanded. Whenever this hap- 
pened, the congregation knew that the 
parish had displeased him, and that he 
wanted them all in church; while his boy 
was at the stackyards. He never deigned 
to preach, but made the prayers them- 
selves a comedy, singing them up to the 
clerk’s “ amen,” and the neigh of his mare 
“from the vestry. 

I cannot believe even half that I hear 
from tie very best authority ; therefore I 
set nothing down which may be over- 
coloured. But the following story I know 
to be true, because seven people have told 
it me, and not any two very difierent. 
Two or three bishops and archdeacons (or 
deacons of arches, I know not which, at 
any rate high freemasons) desired to know 
some little more about a man in their ju- 
risdiction eminent to that extent, and 
equally notorious. They meant no harm 
at all, but just to take a little feel of him. 
Because he had come to visitation, once or 
twice when summoned, with his huntsman 
and his hounds, and himself in leathern 
breeches. There mast have been something 
amiss in this, or at any rate they thought 
so; and his lordship, a bishop just ap- 
wes made up his mind to tackle him. 

e came in a coach-and-four, and wearing 
all his high canonicals, and they managed 
somehow to get up the hill, and appear at 
Nympton Rectory. Thena footman struck 
the door with a gold stick well embossed ; 
and he struck again, and he struck again, 
more in dudgeon every time. 

Because no man had yet been seen, nor 
woman on the premises; only dogs very 
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aphat wishes to see him.” “Mr: Jehosh- 
aphat,” she replied, “ you are just in time, 
and no more, sir. ow we have longed 
for a minister! You are just in time and 
no more, sir. Will you have the kindness 
to come this way, and to step as quietly 
as youcan’?” His Lordship liked not the 
look of this; being, however, a resolute 
man, he followed the stony woman up the 
staircase, and into a bedroom with the 
window-curtains three quarters drawn. 
And here he found a pastille burning, and 
a lot of medicine-bottles, and a Bible on 
the table open, and on it a pair of spec- 
tacles. In the bed lay some one, with a 
face of fire heavily blotched with bungs of 
black, and all his body tossing with spasms 
and weak groaning. ‘“ What means this?” 
asked his Lordship, drawing considerably 
nearer to the door. “Only the * plague,” 
said the stony woman; “he was took with 
it yesterday: doctor says he may last two 
hours almost, particular if he can get any- 
body to take the symptoms off him. I 
expect to be down with it some time to- 
night, because I feel the tingling. But 
your Highness will stop and help us.” 
“T am damned if I will,” cried the Bishop, 
sinking both manners and dignity in the 
violence of alarm; and he ran down the 
stairs at such a pace that his apron-strings 
burst, and he left it behind, and he jumped 
into the coach with his two feet foremost, 
and slammed up the windows, and ordered 
full speed. Then Parson Chowne rose, 
and threw off his mask, and drew back the 
window-curtain, and sat in his hunting- 
clothes, an:'l watched with his usual bitter 
smile the rapid departure of his foe. And 
he had the Bishop’s apron framed, and 
hung it in the parsonage hall, from a red- 
deer’s antlers, with the name and date 
below. And so of that Bishop he heard 


wild and mad, but kept away from biting ;; no more. 


“ Strike again,” said his lordship, nodding 


Now a man who had beaten three bish- 


under his wig, with some courtesy; “we; ops, and all the archdeacons in the coun- 
must never be impatient. Jemmy, strike| try, was of course tenfold of a match for 
again, my lad.” Jemmy struck a thunder-, me; and when he rode down smoothly to 


ing stroke, and out came Mrs. Steelyard. 
She looked at them all, and then she said, 
with her eyes full on the Bishop’s, “ Are 
you robbers, or are you savages? My 
master in that state and you do this!” 


me, as he did in a few days’ time, and 
never touched on our little skirmish, ex- 
cept with a sort of playful hit (so far as 
his haughty mind could play), and riding 
another horse without a word about the 


And they all saw that she could not weep,: mischief which his favourite mare had 


by reason of too much sorrow. “It is the 
Lord Bishop,” said the footman, keeping 
a little away from her. “Excellent fe- 
male,” began his Lordship, spreading his 
hands in a habit learned according to his 
duties, “tell your master that his * Jehosh- 


* ? Diocesan. 





taken, and demanded, as a matter of jus- 
tice, that having quitted his service now, 
I should pay back seven-and-sixpence 
drawn in advance for wages, I was obliged 


* There are several entries of deaths from plague 
in parish registers of North Devon, circa 1790. Per- 
haps it was what they now call “black fever,” the 
most virulent form of typhus. 
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to touch my hat, asif I had never made 
strdke at his, or put my knee upon him. 
He had flogged me to such purpose that 
I ever must admire him; for the flick of 
the boatswain’s lash was a tickle compared 
to what Chowne took out of me; and if I 
must tell the whole truth, I was prouder 
of having knocked down such a wonderful 
man than ofall of my victories put to- 
gether. But one of my weak and unreas- 
onable views of life is this, that having 
thrashed a man, I feel a great power o 
goodwill to him, and a desire to give him 
quarter, and the more so the less he cries 
forit. , 

But, on the whole, I was not so young, 
after all that was said by everybody, as to 
imagine for a moment that I had felt the 
last of him. The very highest in the land 
had been compelled to yield to him; as 
when he turned out my Lord G——’s 
horses from the stabling ordered at Lord 
G——’s inn. Would such a man accept 
defeat from a crazy old mariner like me? 
Feeling my danger, and meaning never to 
knock under any more, I refused, as a 
matter of principle, to restore so much as 
a halfpenny; and if I understand law at 
all, he was bound to give me another 
week’s wages, in default of notice. How- 
ever, 1 could not get it; and therefore am 
glad to quit such trifles. 

From all experience it was known that 
this man never hurried vengeance. He 
knew that he was sure to get it; and he 
liked to dwell upon it, thus prolonging 
his enjoyment by the means of hope. He 
loved, as in the case of that unfortunate 
Captain Vellacott, to persuade his enemies 
that he had forgiven, or at least forgotten 
them, and then to surprise them, and 
laugh to himself at their ignorance of his 
nature. So I felt pretty sure that I had 
some time till my life would be in danger. 
For, of course, he knew that my ferry 
business, growing in profit daily, would 
keep me within his reach for the present, 
over and above the difficulty of getting 
across the Channel now. However, he 
began upon me sooner than I expected, 
on account, perhaps of my low degree. 

But in the meanwhile, fecling sure that 
I could not stand worse with him than I 
did — desiring moreover to ease my con- 
science, and perhaps improve my income, 
by an act of justice —I crossed the river 
to Narnton Court, ana getting among the 
servants nicely sent word in to Miss Isa- 
bel Cary that the old ferry-man begged 
leave to see her upon business most par- 
ticular. For, of course (although in the 
hurry of things I may have forgotten to 
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mention it), the lovely young lady I fer- 
ried across, and whose name I was 
thrashed so for not betraying, was Captain 
Drake’s sweetheart, the ward of Sir Philip. 

One of the most hateful things in 
Chowne was, that he never did anything 
in the good old-fashioned manner, unless 
it were use of the horsewhip. And it now 
rejoiced my heart almost to be shown into 
a fine dark room, by the side of good long 
passages, with a footman going before me, 
and showing legs of a quite superior order, 
and then under my instructions boldly 
throwing an oaken door wide, and an- 
nouncing, “ Mr. David Llewellen, ma’am !” 

For though I had left Felix Farley be- 
hind, from a sort of romantic bashfulness, 
I had seen in the hall a coloured gentle- 
man, who seemed justly popular; there- 
fore I had just dropped a hint (not meant 
to go any further) concerning my risk of 
life and fortitude for the sake of black 
men. And this made the women admire 
me, for it turned out that this worthy 
negro stood high in the house, and had 
saved some cash. The room which I en- 
tered was large and high, with an amaz- 
ing number of books in it, and smelling 
exceeding learned. And there in a deep 
window sat the young lady, with the light 
from the river glancing on the bright ele- 
gance of her hair. And when she rose 
and came towards me, I felt uncommonly 

roud of having been even thrashed for 
om sake: nor did I wonder at Captain 
Drake’s warm manner of proceeding, or 
at Chowne’s resolve to keep so jealous a 
watch over her. Over and above her 
beauty, which was no business of mine, of 
course, she had such pretty eyebrows and 
so sweet a way of looking, that a thrill 
went to my experienced heart, in spite of 
all experience; and women seemed a dif- 
ferent thing from what I was accustomed 
to. 

Therefore I left her to begin; while I 
made bows, and felt afraid of giving of- 
fence by gazing. She, however, put me at 
my ease almost directly, having such a 
high-bred way, so clarified and gentle, 
that I neither could be distant nor familiar 
with her. Only to be quite at ease, like, 
respect, and love her. And this lady was 
only about seventeen! It is wonderful 
how they learn so much. 

I need not follow all I said, or even what 
she said to me. Without for a moment 
sacrificing my true sense of dignity, I gave 
her to understand very mildly, that I had 
seen something, and had taken a vague 
sense of its import, when I chanced to be 
after wild-ducks. Also that strong at- 
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tempts had been made to set me spying 
after her, and that I might have yielded to 
them, but for my own lofty sense of being 
a victorious veteran, and the way in which 
I was conquered by her extraordinary 
beauty. 

She seemed for a moment to doubt how 
far I should have touched that subject; 
and if I had only looked up she would 
have rung the bell decidedly. But I 
bowed, and kept down my eyelashes; 
which were grey now, and helped me much 
in paying innocent compliments to every 
kind of woman. Even in the bar of very 
first-rate public-houses haye I been pressed 
to take, and not pay for, glasses even of 
ancient stingo, because of the way I have 
paid respects, and looked through my 
shadows afterwards. Therefore this young 
lady said, “I hardly know what to do or 
say. Mr. Llewellyn, it is a strange tale. 
Why should any one watch me?” 

“That is more than I can say, my lady. 
I only know that the thing is done, and by 
a very wicked man indeed.’’ 

“And you have found it out, as ferry- 
man’? How clever of you, to be sure! 
And how honest to come and tell me! 
You have been a royal sailor? ” 

“In the Royal Navy, ma’am! 


Our cap- 
tains are the most noble men, so brave, and 


glorious, and handsome! 
only see one of them!” 

“ Perhaps I have,’’ she said, under her 
breath, being carried away by my descrip- 
tion, as I hoped to do to her; and then 
she came back through a shading of col- 
ours to herself, and looked at me, as if to 
say, “Have you detected me now?” I 
touched my lock; and by no means seemed 
to have dreamed a suspicion of anything. 

“You are a most worthy man,” she 
said; “and wonderfully straightforward. 
None but a Royal Navy sailor could have 
behaved so nobly. In spite of all the 
bribes offered you wt 

“No, no, no!” I cried; “nothing to 
speak of! nothing to speak of! What is 
a guinea and a half a-week when it touches 
a man’s integrity ?”’ 

“Three guineas a-week you shall have 
at once; because you have behaved so 
nobly, and because you have fought for 
your country so, and been left with noth- 
ing (I think you said), with half of your 
lungs quite shot away, except twopence 
a-day to live upon!” 


If you could 


“One and eightpence farthing a-week, ! 
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Don’t tell me any more of it. What is 
the use of having money except for the 
people who want it? Mr. Llewellyn, you 
must try not to be offended.” 

I saw that there was something coming, 
but looked very grave about it. A man of 
my rank and mark must never be at all 
ready, and much less eager, to lay himself 
under any form of trifling obligation. And 
thoroughly as she had won me over, I tried 
very hard not to be offended, while she 
was going to a small black desk. If she 
had come thence with a guinea or two, my 
mind was made up to do nothing more than 
gracefully wave it back again, and show 
myself hurt at such ignorance of me. But 
now when she came with a £5 note (such 
as Sir Philip seemed to keep in stock), my 
duty to Bardie and Bunny rose as upright as 
could be before my eyes, and overpowered 
all selfish niceties. I would not make a 
fuss about it, lest I might hurt her feelings, 
but placed it in my pocket with a bow of 
of silent gratitude. Perhaps my face con- 
veyed to her that it was not the money I 
cared for; only to do what was just and 
right, as any British sailor must when del- 
icately handled. Also her confidence in 
me was so thoroughly sweet and delicate. 
that I felt the whole of my heart wrapped 
up in saving her from her enemies. We 
made no arrangements about it; but I 
went into her service bodily; being left to 
my own discretion, as seemed due to my 
skill and experience. I was to keep the 
ferry going because of the opportunities, 
as well as to lull suspicion, and always at 
dark I was bound to be (according to my. 
own proposal) near the river front of the 
house, to watch against all wicked treachi- 
ery. And especially if a spy of Chowne’s 
should come sneaking and skulking there, 
whether in a boat or out of it, 1 gladly vol- 
unteered to thrash him within an inch of 
his foul base life. The bad man’s name 
never passed between us; and indeed I 
may say that the lady forebore from com- 
mitting herself against anybody, so that I 
was surprised to find such wit in one so 
youthful. 

We settled between us that my duties 
were to begin that very day, and my salary 
of course to run, also how the lady was to 
let me know when wanted, and I to tell her 
when I discovered anything suspicious. 
And asI had been compelled to restore 
the Parson’s gun to his gun-maker, Miss 
Cary led me toa place you might almost 


my lady; and to be signed by a cler-'call an armoury, and bade me choose any 


gyman; and twenty-eight miles to walk 
or it.” 
“It vexes me 80 to hear such things. 





piece I liked, and her own maid should 
place it where I could find it that same 
evening, as though it were to shoot wild- 
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fowl for them. Bnt she advised me on no 
account to have any talk with Nanette, or 
any servants of the household, whether 
male or female, not only because of the 
wicked reports and cruel slanders prevail- 
ing, but also that it might not be known 
how I was to act in her interest. And 
then having ordered me a good hot dinner 
in the butler’s pantry, as often was done 
for poor people, she let me go once, and 
then called me back, and said, “ Oh, noth- 
ing;”’ and then called me again, and said, 
looking steadily out of the window, “By 
the by, I have quite forgotten to say that 
there is a boat belonging to a ship com- 
manded by a son of Sir Philip Bampfylde, 
a white boat, with three oars on each side, 


’ 
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and sometimes an officer behind them. If 
they should happen to come up the river, 
or go ashore upon business here, you 
need not —I mean, you will quite under- 
stand that no harm whatever is intended 
to me, and therefore that you may — you 


see what I mean.” 


“To be Sure, to be sure, my lady. Of 
course, I may quit my duty so long as 
there is a man-of-war’s boat in the river: 
even the boldest and worst of men would 
venture nothing against you then.” 

“ Quite so,’’ she replied, looking bravely 
round, with as much of pride in her bright 
blue eyes as of colour on her soft fresh 
cheeks. So I made my best bow and de- 
parted. 





A cuaracteristic story of King Victor Em- 
manuel is related by M. d’Ideville, formerly 
French chargé d’affaires at Turin, in his diary 
now in course of publication in the Journal de 
Paris. ‘The King, having received a letter 
from Napoleon Iil., in which the latter evoked 
certain promises he had made to him on a former 
occasion, was furious, and took the first oppor- 
tunity of venting his anger on the Emperor’s rep- 
resentative. At the next court ball he summoned 
Prince Latcur d’Auvergne to his presence in a 
private room, and addressed him in these words: 
*¢ After all, what is this Emperor of yours ! the 
last comer among the European Sovereigns — an 
intruder and a parvenu. Let him remember 
what he is, and what I am —I, the head of the 
first and oldest Royal dynasty that now reigns 
in Europe.’? Prince Latour listened to this 
outburst with as much calmness as he could 
command, and then observed, ** Sire, you will 
permit me not to have heard a single word that 
you have spoken.”? The King said nothing and 
turned away. In the course of the evening, 
however, he oame again to the Prince, and tap- 
ping him familiarly on the shoulder, whispered 
in his ear with a smile, ‘* You need not report 
our conversation of to-day to Paris, cher prince. 
Besides, you told me yourself that you did not 
hear what I said.”’ 


Tue Russian Government has, after a long 
hesitation decided finally to dismantle the for- 
tress of Riga on account of its strategically un- 
favourable situation, and to convert it into an 
open town. The fortifications have long been 
out of repair. The works were begun in 1650, 
and completed in 1708, standing several sieges 
while in progress, The Russians first besi 
the city in 1656, the Saxon and Polish armies 








tested the strength of the walls next in 1700, 
and the Russians followed a second and a third 
time in 1705 and 1709. The citadel capitulated 
on the 4th of July, 1710. During the last 
twenty or thirty years the place has been only 
nominally a fortress; some of the walls were re- 
moved in 1852, and now the city has, by an 
agreement with the Government, undertaken to 
complete the dismantlement within five years. 


Ir seems that if German military men have 
their Kriegs-Spiel, French authors have what 
we may call their Romans-Spiel. A sale ig 
announced as about to take place in Paris, of 
the puppets or marionettes which the late M. 
Ponson du Terrail, the well-known romance 
writer, made use of when employed in compos- 
ing the voluminous feuilletons for which he was 
so celebrated, These puppets, which represent 
the various characters of the author’s different 
novels, are small dolls about one foot high; their 
faces were carved expressly for M. du Terrail’s 
use by M. Dollégus, a Swiss artist. These ma- 
rionettes are divided into groups, each group 
bearing the name of the story in which the per- 
sonages composing it played a part. For his 
great — in length at least — work of ‘* Rocam- 
bole”? the author had no fewer than 282 pup- 
pets. It should perhaps be mentioned that this 
last work fills nearly a score of closely printed 
volumes. M. Ponson du Terrail at one time 
contributed simultaneously five distinct novels 
to the feuilletons of five distinct journals in 
Paris; and it is not to be wondered at that he 
was driven to the use of mechanical contrivances 
in order to avoid confusing his plots. It is said 
that M. Paul Féval and M. Victorien Sardou 
employ the same plan. Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
ON HIBERNICISMS IN PHILOSOPHY, 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


Miss EpGewortH, in her entertaining 
“ Essay on Irish Bulls,” observes that “it 
has never yet been decided what it is that 
constitutes a bull.” It appears, however, 
from the context that the definition she 
means is not the definition of a bull, 
but the definition of that kind of bull 
which is supposed to be especially Irish. 
And in this contention I think she proves 
that the confusions of thought and lan- 
guage which constitute a bull can be pro- 
duced abundantly from the writings of 
English poets, statesmen, and _philoso- 
pbers. I am happy to observe that no 
Scotch example has been produced by this 
ingenious and charming authoress. Never- 
theless, candour obliges me to confess that 
quite lately I heard a Scotch young lady 
of my acquaintance (who, however, has 
some English blood) in answer to the 
question, “Do you remember Donald Fer- 
guson?”’ make the following discriminat- 
ing reply: “ No; I recollect his face, but I 
don’t recollect him by name.”’ Probably 


this is pretty nearly a perfect specimen. 


Here is another which Miss Edgeworth 
tells us was particularly admired by Lord 
Orford: “I hate that woman,” said a gen- 
tleman looking at one who had been his 
nurse; “I hate that woman, for she 
changed me at nurse.” In the same essay 
we are told of an Irishman who accosted 
an acquaintance thus: “ When first I saw 
you, I thought it was you; but now I see 
it’s your brother;” and of a petition which 
was addressed to a lady in Ireland whom 
Miss Edgeworth knew, which began, “ That 
your poor petitioner is now lying dead ina 
ditch.” 

Now, I am disposed to think that Miss 
Edgeworth has done injustice to her coun- 
try, when she disputes whether there is 
anything peculiar in Irish bulls. There is 
a neatness, completeness, and perspicuity 
of confusion in an Irish bull which is inim- 
itable and unapproachable, and which con- 
stitutes at once its humour and its inno- 
cence. The bulls of other nations are 
comparatively clumsy; the confusions of 
thought which they involve are as com- 
plete, without being as apparent — having 
all the absurdity of the Irish bull without 
its fun. But the essence of a bull—the 
contradiction in terms, the assertion of 
something which is nevertheless denied in 
the very terms of the assertion, or con- 
versely, the denial of something which is 
nevertheless asserted in the very terms of 
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the denial — this is a kind of blunder in 
which our Irish friends have many success- 
ful rivals. Among these rivals none, as it 
seems to me, are more successful than 
philosophers, and especially metaphyai- 
cians. To the illustration of this —I fear 
somewhat irreverent proposition — this 
paper will be devoted. 

Let me say, in the first place, that there 
are sayings which at first sight may appear 
to involve a bull, but which in reality do 
not. For example, Sir John Herschel, in 
one of his popular lectures on science, tells 
us that “light, although the cause of vi- 
sion, is in itself invisible.’ ‘This is no 
mere paradox invented to attract atten- 
tion, and to fix it on the explanation which 
is to follow. It is, indeed, an apparent 
paradox, but only because the literal facts 
are not commonly apprehended. Lightisa - 
word which means several different things. 
First, and perhaps primarily, it signifies the 
sensation of vision. Secondly, it means 
the (once) unknown external cause of that 
sensation. The first of these two mean- 
ings is regarded by Locke (I think erro- 
neously) as the proper meaning of the 
word. But the second is unquestionably 
the idea which is uppermost in the com- 
mon understanding of the term. We talk 
of the light coming to us from one direc- 
tion or another—from one body or an- 
other — meaning, of course, not our sensa- 
tion of light (which cannot come to us 
from anywhere), but the agency, whatever 
it may be, which produces that sensation 
in us. But neither do these two meanings 
exhaust all that is now meant by light. In 
neither of these two meanings would there 
be any sense in saying that “light is in 
itself invisible.” For if by light is meant 
the sensation, the saying would be non- 
sense ; and if by light were meant the im- 
mediate cause of vision, or the precise 
agency which produces it, then the saying 
would be untrue. The thing which causes 
vision, or which, more correctly speaking, 
is the object of vision, is not only visible, 
but it is the only thing in the world which 
is visible. Light, in this sense, is the 
thing and the one only thing which the 
human eye is made to see. But there is a 
third meaning in which Sir J. Herschel’s 
assertion is strictly true. We now know 
what light is “in itself’’—that is to say, 
we know the nature and constitution of it, 
not in terms of the sensation it gives to us, 
but in terms of a wholly different order of 
conception. First, we know that it is a 
motion; secondly, we know that it is a 
motion of a particular kind; and, thirdly, 
we know that it is that motion in a medi- 
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um having peculiar properties. Provision-j it, and then to deny its conceivability, is a 


ally, and for want of a better, this medium 
has been called the “luminiferous ether.” 
And it is of light in this sense that Sir J. 
Herschel speaks when he says that it is in- 
visible. It is now nearly seventy years 
since Dr. Thomas Young startled and 
amused the scientific world by announcing 
his belief that this luminiferous ether 
“pervades the substance of all material 
bodies with little or no resistance, — as 
freely perhaps as the wind passes through 
a grove of trees.” But when this ether is 
not agitated, it is invisible. Nay, more — 
even when it is agitated, the movements of 
it are invisible, except when they come to 
us in a straight line, either directly from a 
luminous body, or indirectly by reflection 
from some other. In'short, it may be s@d 
that the luminiferous ether is like a vast 
ocean, which is never seen except where 
its waves break in surf. When these facts 
are apprehended, we see at once that 
Herschel’s assertion of the invisibility of 
light, so far from being a bull — that is, a 
confounding of ideas —is a clearing up of 
our conceptions. If there is any apparent 
confusion in that assertion, it is not due to 
any confusion of ideas, but, on the con- 
trary, it is due toa nicety of discrimina- 
tion which the weakness of ordinary lan- 
guage fails to indicate. 

In contrast with this, which illustrates 
one of the great aims and objects of philos- 
ophy, let us look at some of the many 
cases in which language is abused to cover 
contradictory propositions, or to cheat the 
mind into a semblance of ideas when there 
are none. 

To begin with —and to begin with a 
most distinguished country-man of my 
own, Sir William Hamilton —is not the 
very phrase, “the Unconditioned,” in itself 
a bull? “The’’ is the definite article, 
and applicable only to things or ideas ca- 
pable of definition. But nothing is capa- 
ble of definition which has no conditious. 
The negation of conditions is the nega- 
tion of existence, as alone conceivable by 
man. “The Unconditioned ” is, therefore, 
simply nonsense —that is to say, a word 
pretending to have a meaning, but having 
none. ~ 

In saying this I hope Iam not commit- 
ting another blunder, which is very com- 
mon —the blunder of denying the exist- 
ence of some particular idea, which is 
nevertheless described and denoted by a 
name. We read often nowadays of such 
and such an idea being “unthinkable.” 
If it be unthinkable, it had better also be 
considered as unspeakable. To speak of 





bull. Ifthe word or the phrase employed to 
express it, is a word or a phrase represent- 
ing an idea, then it is absurd to deny the 
existence of that idea ; and if the word or 
phrase represents no idea, then it is equal- 
ly absurd to use it at all, and to make it 
the subject of either affirmation or denial. 

But this case is carefully to be distin- 
guished from another, with which it may 
easily be confounded. The necessities of 
language may compel us to place in 
momentary collocation, for the purpose of 
denial, two ideas which negative each 
other, and which thus make nonsense ; — 
the very object of the collocation being to 
show that such is the result. For exam- 
ple: “ We cannot conceive any boundary to 
Space.” Here, at first sight, it might ap- 
pear as if we first speak of a conception, and 
then deny its conceivability. but this is 
not so. We have a distinct conception of 
a boundary, and a distinct conception of 
Space, and what we deny is that the idea 
of a boundary can be applied to the idea 
of Space, because the very conception of a 
boundary involves the conception of an 
outside as well as of an inside; and where 
there is an outside there must be space. 
Whatever, therefore, a boundary may be 
boundary of, it cannot be a bonndary of 
Space. 

_- therefore, there is no confusion 
of thought in first describing an attempt- 
ed combination of ideas, and then denying 
that this attempted combination can be 
made successfully — that is, with sense. 

But what are we to say of the second 
of the three great metaphysical discoveries 
which Mr. Mill has just extolled as the 
great triumphs of Bishop Berkeley’s philos- 
ophy, namely, the “non-existence of ab- 
stract ideas?” * It is not pretended that 
this phrase is in itself meaningless. It is 
not pretended that it involves an at- 
tempt to combine two ideas, the one 
of which excludes the other. On the 
contrary, the phrase is used over and 
over again, as having a definite meaning, 
which the mind can handle, examine, and 
analyze, by resolving it into the elements 
of which it is composed. But an idea can- 
not be proved to be non-existent by being 
proved to be composite. For, just as the 
most solid and stable forms of matter in 
physical nature are not elementary sub- 
stances, but combinations of them, so many 
of the most real and serviceable concep- 
tions of the mind are structures built out 


* The Fortnightly Review, November 1, 1871, 
‘« Berkeley’s Life and Writings.” 
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of the rudimentary elements of thought. 
The Irishman who complained that he had 
been changed at nurse is clear-headed, 
compared with the philosopher who takes 
up an abstract idea, examines it, describes 
it, and then denies its existence. And the 
absurdity of this blunder is made, if possi- 
ble, more apparent, by the .obvious impos- 
sibility of conducting the argument against 
the existence of abstract ideas, without 
perpetually making use of them in the 
very terms of the argument itself. Ab- 
stract ideas are employed to give witness 
against themselves. They are summoned 
into the witness-box, examined, and urged 
to confess, like the poor Irishman, that 
“they lie dead in a ditch.” Mr. Mill pro- 
fesses to “explain the psychological ma- 
chinery by which general names do their 
work without the help of general ideas,” 
which seems to me very like explaining 
how mere words, which are denied their 
appropriate meaning, “do the work” of 
ideas which are denied their appropriate 
name. How there could be any “help” in 
general ideas, if they don’t exist, I can’t 
conceive. And how general names can do 
apy “work” in the operations of mind if 
they don’t indicate general ideas, seems 


equally hard to understand. And how 
“general ideas”? can be thus spoken of, 
and argued about at all, if no such con- 
ceptions can be formed, is the greatest 


wonder of all. For here we have got 
general names which do not mean general 
ideas, but nevertheless do the same 
“work ;” and we have got general ideas 
which would be very “helpful” if they 
existed, but then they don’t. The only 
solution of this puzzle would be, that the 
whole discussion is one like some others 
which Mr. Mill himself has elsewhere 
successfully exposed-—a logomachy —in 
which words are used without any mean- 
ing whatever, and solemn affirmations and 
denials are made all about nothing at all. 
But Mr. Mill seeing the (at least) appa- 
rent puzzie, offers a solution wh.ch de- 
prives us even of this escape. He says, 
“the solution of this, as of so many diffi- 
culties, lies in the connotation of general 
names,” and he lays especial stress on the 
point, that these “ general names’’ are “ not 
(like a proper name) mere words devoid of 
meaning.’ “General names,’ then, are 
not mere words without any signification. 
They have a meaning, and yet they do not 
mean general ideas. What then do they 
mean ? 

Mr. Mill’s explanation is that a general 
name “is a mark for the properties or 
some of the properties which belong to an 
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indefinite number of individual objects, 
and with these properties it is associated 
in a peculiarly close and intimate manner.” 
Well, to say that a word is “a mark” for 
an idea, is equivalent I suppose to saying 
that it means the idea. It appears then, 
that these general names mean, or “ con- 
note,” or are “a mark for,” the properties, 
or some of the properties, which are com- 
mon to many indiyiduals. But what are 
properties? and especially what are com- 
mon properties? Is not this essentially an 
abstract idea? Mr. Mill indeed asserts 
that every “class name” calls up the idea 
(image) of some individual as well as the 
special properties which it “marks.” But 
he admits that in this idea the common 
properties of the class are made “ artifi- 
cially prominent ;” and that all others may 
be unattended to, and thus “thrown into 
the shade.” And so, the whole argument 
comes, after all, to be not a denial of the 
existence of abstract ideas, but an account 
of their origin and a definition of their - 
meaning. Of course, it may be perfectly 
good sense to argue that the vulgar un- 
derstanding of a word is an erroneous 
one, and to put a better defined one in its 
stead. But even in this point of view, 
Mr. Mill’s definition seems to cast no new 
light whatever on the common understand- 
ing of the term, which is in close accord- 
ance with the etymological meaning of 
“abstract.” The idea of properties which 
are drawn forth from a group of others, 
more or less completely separated from them, 
and brought into such mental prominence 
as that all others are out of focus — cast 
into the shade and practically out of mind 
—this seems pretty much what every- 
body understands by an abstract idea. 
To analyze an idea and to trace its com- 
ponent parts is a legitimate operation. 
But to conceive it, describe it, define it, 
and then affirm it to be non-existent, is 
very like a bull. 

There is another very similar process of 
metaphysical anslysis which also passes 
readily into like confusions, and that is 
the process by which we trace the means 
through which particular ideas are arrived 
at. A brilliant example of the legitimate 
application of this process is the reasoning 
by which Bishop Berkeley has proved that 
the eve does not directly see that which 
we call distance, and that distance is an 
idea arrived at by the experience of other 
sensations, interpreting those of sight. 
The great opponent of the bishop, on this 
point, is the brush-turkey, which certain] 
sees distance the moment it is hatched, 
and without any experience at all. But 
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still as men are not born so well-feathered 
as brush-turkeys, Berkeley’s argument 
stands good for men— with just this im- 

ortant caution derived from the provok- 
ing bird —that the non-existence of intui- 
tive perceptions is a particular and not a 
general truth. In Berkeley’s argument, 
however, as applied to men and not to 
chicks, we have an example of accurate 
and careful reasoning. 

‘An example not less remarkable of a false 
application of the same process is the fur- 
ther argument maintained by Mr. Mill that 
the sensations from which we derive our 
conceptions of matter do not really indi- 
cate anything, or justify us in concluding 
the existence of anything whatever except 
“ potentialities of other sensations.” And 
here we have, as it seems to me, another 
of those self-contradictions in which all 
metaphysical writings abound. After an 
elaborate argument to prove the non-ex- 
istence of abstract ideas, we find Mr. Mill 
contending that an abstract idea — abstract 
up to the double-distilled essence of ab- 
straction —is the only reality of which 
we have any assurance in the world. “A 
potentiality of sensation” —what is this 
idea? It is not a sensation; it is not 
even inerely the recollection of a past sen- 
sation. It includes this indeed; but it in- 
cludes it along with a multitude of other 
things — along with all the mental concep- 
tions which go to bind together the past, 
with the present and the future, to assure us 
of the continuity of our own existence, and 
of the external agencies which act and react 
upon our organism. I deny, indeed, that 
our conception of matter can be boiled 
down into a “potentiality of sensation.” 
Something there is in the body which has 
escaped in the process of extraction. 
Some elements there are in the idea which | 
are left out in the pretended abstract. | 
But this is not my point now. My point, 
is that Mr. Mill’s account of it is, first, an | 
abstract —an abstract of a multitude of 
things; and secondly that it is a bad ab- 
stract — an abstract which involves a con- | 
fusion of ideas, and the admission of one | 
essential element of thought in the very | 
attempt to deny or to expel it. I so far 
agree with Mr. Mill as to admit that the | 
Potentiality of Sensation is an idea insep- 
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confounds two ideas which are entirely 
distinct, although the one is the correla- 
tive of the other. It confounds Suscepti- 
bility to Sensation with Potentiality to 
cause it. When I think of matter as a 
Potentiality of Sensation, I mean that I 
think of it as having the power to awake 
sensations in me. I do not think of it as 
having itself the capability of experiencing 
sensations. Mr. Mill is confounding the 
active agent with the passive subject. 
There is a well known story of a country 
Scotchman, who when he was asked by a 
dentist to open his mouth, replied with 
characteristic caution, “ Naa, maybe ye’ll 
bite me.” This Scotchman, like Mr. Mill, 
was thinking of teeth as a Potentiality of 
Sensation, but he forgot, also like Mr. 
Mill, that the potentiality to cause that 
sensation lay in the man that had the 
mouth in a position to bite, and not in the 
man who had tie finger in a position to be 
bitten. When will metaphysicians under- 
stand that a short phrase does not always 
mean a simple idea? When will they un- 
derstand that they do not succeed in an- 
alyzing thought by simply ignoring some 
essential part of it? 

There are three great subjects on which, 
as it appears to me, philosophy has been 
largely vitiated by like confusions. One 
is the theory of Causation; another is the 
theory of Morals; and the last is the com- 
paratively new one — the theory of Life. 

We are told that we know nothing of 
causation, properly so called, and that 
what we mistake for it is merely “ invari- 
ability of sequence.” Tomy mind every 
form in which this statement can be made 
—and there are many — involves a bull. 
That we have some idea of causation 
which is not mere invariability of sequence 
is involved in the very argument or as- 
sertion which discriminates the two ideas, 
and then tries to confound them. We 
have the idea of “ it must” over and above 
the idea of “it always does.” Nay, we 
cannot even think of the invariability of 
sequence, without seeing in that invaria- 
bility the working of a cause. In truth, 
there is no such thing as invariability, ex- 
sept as applicable to this abstract idea of 
causal connection. Particular sequences 
are not invariable. We do not attach the 


arable from our conception of matter. But | idea of invariability to any one sequence 
Potentiality involves in its very root and| that we see, or hear, or feel, or touch, 
essence the idea of a dormant power — of | however uniform our experience of such 
something having potency, and this is an; sequence may be. Every such sequence 
idea which attaches primarily to the active | we can conceive to be interrupted, broken, 
cause, not to the passive subject of sensa- | stopped. But there is one thing we can- 
tion. This phrase, invented by Mr. Mill, not conceive, and that is, that this break 


‘ 
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or cessation should be itself uncaused. I 
am not speaking of how this idea arises, 
nor am I discussing whether it corre- 
sponds to an absolute universal truth. I am 
only saying that we have this idea, and that 
it is an idea different in kind from mere in- 
variability of sequence and cannot be re- 
solved into it — unless, indeed, the phrase 
invariablity of sequence be in itself under- 
stood as involving the idea of necessity. 
It is because Mr. Mill rejects the idea of 
causation, and avoids the word, that ho is 
driven to define our idea of matter as re- 
solvable into a “ potentiality of sensation.’ 
This is no necessary part of the philosophy 
which traces all our ideas to experience. 
Locke, who was the great apostle of that 
philosophy, describes matter as that which 
“causes” or “has power to produce” 
our sensations. And so does Mr. Mill 
when he speaks as a Logician * and not as 
a Metaphysician. This, so far as it goes, 
is a fair account of at least the skeleton 
or framework of our conceptions respect- 
ing matter, although I am very far from 
admitting that it is a complete account, or 
anything like a complete account, of all 
that enters into those conceptions. Every 
analysis of mind, like every analysis of 


matter, in order to be a true analysis, 
must account for all the elements to be 
found in the subject of examination. I do 
not think that Locke’s analysis fulfils this 


condition. It appears to me that there 
are elements in our conception of matter 
—especially as that conception has been 
enriched by modern science —of which 
Locke’s definition takes no account. « But 
at least it does not commit the blunder of 
looking at one of these elements, and that 
one of the most prominent, of defining it, 
of examining it, and then deliberately re- 
jecting it as non-existent. 

The same objections apply, as it seems 
to me, to all attemps which have been 
made to reduce the idea of moral obliga- 
tion to the fear of punishment, to utility, 
or to any other principle but itself. They 
all labour under the same insuperable fault 
of wilfully discarding an element of 
thought, which is, nevertheless recognized 
in the very terms of the argument by 
which it is explained away. How it comes, 
from what source derived — these may be 
more or less accessible subjects of specula- 
tion. But there it is;— differing in kind 
and in quality from all the supposed ele- 
ments of its composition, and admitted so 
to differ in the very comparisons which 


* Mill’s “ Logic,” Book I., ¢. iii., §§ 6, 7, 8. 
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are drawn between them. Torture it «as 
you will, it cannot be made to confess that 
it has been changed at nurse. 

In like manner the attempt in biological 
or physiological science to get rid of the 
idea of “life,” or to reduce it to simpler 
terms, breaks down into similar confusions. 
Professor Huxley, in his ingenious and in 
many ways instructive essay on the “ Phys- 
ical Basis of Life,” has tried to represent 
life as a mere name for the properties of a 
particular kind of matter called proto- 
plasm, and says it is as absurd to set up 
these properties into a separate entity un- 
der the name of Life, as it would be to set 
up the properties of water as a separate 
conception under the name of “ aquosity.” 
But in the conduct of this argument Pro- 
fessor Huxley is compelled by the necessi- 
ties of thought, reflected in the necessities 
of language, to contradict himself. If life 
be the property of protoplasm, and noth- 
ing else, it must be mere tautology to speak 
of “living protoplasm,” and mere self- 
contradiction to speak of “dead proto- 
plasm.” And yet Professor Huxley uses 
both expressions over and over again — 
and must use them, if he wishes to distin- 
guish between separate ideas, although it 
be in the very endeavour to confound 
them. 

Professor Huxley complains that it is a 
frivolous objection to urge that “living 
protoplasm ” can never be analyzed, be- 
cause the life of it is expelled in the very 
process of analysis. The conclusion de- 
fended evidently is, that we are safe in as- 
suming the composition of dead and living 
protoplasm to be the same. - Very well, be 
it so, —then so much the more evident it 
becomes that the life or the deadness of the 
protoplasm depends upon something en- 
tirely different from that physical compo- 
sition which is alike in the living and in 
the dead. 

Nor does it mend the matter to ascribe 
the difference between life and death to 
some undetectable difference in physical 
“conditions,” as distinguished from physi- 
cal composition. This is merely to hide 
our conception of one kind of difference 
which is clear, definite, and immense, under 
a word chosen because it suggests another 
kind of difference which is obscure, in- 
definite, and minute. We may call life a 
“ condition,” and deadness another condi- 
tion, if we please. But this does not alter 
the fact that if the difference between life 
and deadness does depend on any physical 
difference, it is one undetectable, and be- 
longing therefore, at best, to those “sub- 
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strata of phenomena” which Professor 
Huxley in the same essay pronounces to be 
“imaginary.” 

I entirely agree with Professor Huxley’s 
assertion that the language both of mate- 
rialism and of spiritualism has only a rela- 
tive truth. I believe the idealism which 
tries to expel our conception of matter to 
be as false as the materialism which tries 
to banish our conception of life or spirit. 
In this respect the language of the vulgar 
is infinitely more true and more subtle 
than the language of philosophers. I have 
spoken elsewhere of “the profound but 
conscious metaphysics of human speech.”* 
And it has been all the more profound in 

roportion as it has been unconscious. 

anguage is a self-registering index of the 
operations of mind. The conceptions of 
which it is a witness may be defined and 
traced, but are not to be explained away. 
All the truth that there is in the phrase- 
ology of materialism is reflected accurately 
in the ordinary use of language. When 
metaphysicians attempt to get behind that 
use, they generally do so only to “meddle 
and muddle.” A man may speak of his 


brains as synonymous with his intellect, and 
nobody will derive an erroneous impression 
from language refersing to a connection 


which is the most familiar of all facts, al- 
though its nature is incomprehensible. 
But this is a very different thing from at- 
tempting deliberately to confound connec- 
tion with identity under the cover of some 
ambiguous word. The half-truth of ma- 
terialistic phraseology ceases when that 
phraseology pretends to represent a whole- 
truth. Moreover, the fallacy which it then 
becomes is in the nature ofnonsense. And 
this only is my point now. Nor is it sur- 
prising that when men try to explain away 
their own ideas, they should get into the 
atmosphere of bulls. When we try to get 
outside ourselves, our attitudes are not 
likely to be otherwise than ludicrous — 
as may be seen in the case of our canine 
friends when they take it into their heads 
to gyrate in energetic pursuit of their own 
tails. 

The metaphysicians and physicists with 
whom I have been dealing seem to me to 
be one and all men who walk up to some 
idea — some old and familiar acquaintance 
of the mind—recognize it, peer into its 
face, and then accost it, as the Irishman 
accosted his acquaintance in Miss Edge- 
worth’s story: “When I first saw you, I 
thought it was you, but now I see you are 
another.” 


* « Reign of Law,” Fifth Ed. p. 303. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
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BY MISS THACKERAY. 
CHAPTER I. 


OF all the myths of the fairy age, of its 
many legends and enchantments, true love 
seems to be the one great charm which has 
come dowaz to us unchanged by time, un- 
touched by steam-engines, and unexplained 
by science. Revenge may still exist, with 
its daggers, and flashes, and melodramatic 
boots and teeth, but we feel little sympa- 
thy for it, and are glad to see it looking 
more and more clumsy and out of place, 
except indeed, in a police court. or on the 
boards of a Surrey theatre. Mystery is 
also somewhat old-fashioned, and its poor 
old veils are sadly torn about and darned, 
and its wonders and terrors exploded. 
High-flown romance seems out of tune 
with our modern ideas, and if Lord Hu- 
bert went off to his club with Lady Matil- 
da’s sleeve fastened to his hat, we should 
think him a little out of his mind. But 
true love is true love by whatever signs and 
language it is spoken,— as long as hearts 
beat, as long as life exists, in whatever age, 
iron or golden, we may seek it. Only a 
month ago, I met stepping across the ruins 
of a desolated city, a bride in her white 
robes, and with her white wreath of orange 
flower; she came smiling hand in hand 
with the bridegroom, and followed by a 
train of young men, women and children, 
in mourning, for the most part, but look- 
ing happy because these two were happy. 
For the last hour we had been driving by 
charred and fallen palaces, by devastated 
streets, where the houses were lying in 
heaps in their own green gardens, crushin 
the sward and the flower beds. We ha 
come by a great open place, where a storm 
of death, and fire, and battle, had shat- 
tered the houses, furrowed the earth, 
spread desolation unspeakable, and so pass- 
ing some battered gates reached a spot 
where there had once been a pleasant 
shade, a chirp of birds over-head in the 
branches, of children beneath the trees; 
all this was gone! We were crossing a 
great plain,— a plain covered with brush- 
wood; it reached, swept and desolate, as 
far as we could see to the west, where 
Valerian was glooming in the distance. A 
few black figures were walking along in the 
sun. It seemed very sad to us, for we had 
known the place from childhood. We 
drove on in silence, and s6 we came at last 
to a portion of the wood that had been 
spared. Here the carriage stopped, and 
the driver asked us to alight and go in 





under the shade. Our eyes were tired 
with sad sights, and our ears with his dis- 
mal histories, and we were glad to get out 
of the carriage ... 

H. and I looked at each other. Had it 
all been adream? Were battle, and mur- 
der, and mourning, but horrible night- 
mares? We found ourselves in a green 
shady dell from which many an avenue 
ran into glimmering depths of woodland; 
the birds, we remember, were singing their 
old songs over-head ; the trees were tran- 
quilly shedding their autumn leaves, that 
had turned golden on the branches: they 
lay on the turf in a placid sunshine that 
brightened, but no longer burnt: the very 
stems of the trees were illuminated by it. 
A soft shady dazzle, blue and pearly mist, 
of green and shadow, shimmered round 
about us; there was a-sound of water 
plashing, an echoing of cheerful voices 
of people laughing and, looking up, we saw 
the wedding party advancing towards us. 

Hand in hand came the bride and the 
bridegroom by a steep bank of rock, lead- 
ing from the waterfall among the trees. 
She clung to him as she picked her way 
with white shining shoes among the 
stones; her arm floated, and sometimes 
her long gauzy veil caught in the branch- 
es. Some children ran up with flowers, 
and the bride smiled as she stooped to 
take them. I saw H. watching them all 
with kind eyes as the little procession went 
on towards a rustic hut among the trees 
where some sort of wedding feast seemed 
to be spread. I know not what scenes 
these people had lived through — what 
privations, what losses and peril of life, 
and wreck of hope. Here they were re- 
joicing — at peace among the very ruins 
of war — cheered by the kindly charm that 
comes home even to the saddest hearts. 
The wedding guests were in black, as I 
have said, but the bride was dressed like 
any bride in any peaceful land, where the 
harvests ripen and the country people 
store their grain at their leisure, where the 
only roll is that of the heavy-laden carts, 
or the farm engine, in its shed; where the 
arms are peacefal scythes, and spades 
overturning the soil, and the wasps are 
the enemies the housewives dread, while 
their plums hang ripe beside the cottage 
door. 

Even in poor war-driven France there 
are places as still and peaceful as the par- 
ish of Dorlicote-cum-Rockington, of which 
place I, by a certain association of ideas, 
was thinking when I wrote these last lines. 
In these little mountain villages of Savoy 
the people are at work upon their sloping 
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fields reaping their green and saffron 
crops. There isa chime in the air, tor- 
rents foam, birds fly from height to height, 
the goats tinkle home at night, each cow 
rings its bell as it browses the turf and 
wild thyme, and the cow-woman hobbles 
after in her big straw hat knitting as she 
goes. My neighbour Sophy King showed 
me such a nice little sketch she made yes- 
terday from the field at the back of the 
little inn, of the grey cow we used to see 
there and its old attendant; of the little 
gabled village, showing behind its horns. 
The girl had cleverly laid on her shadows 
and her blues and greens, and there was 
the village and the cow and its companion ; 
but then, on the grey paper, she had at- 
tempted some white chalk lines. “I spoilt 
it with those,’ she said, pointing ruefully, 
and then she went out on the gallery and 
leant over, looking up the valley to where 
a show mountains were rearing upon the 
blue. 

Sophy is an ugly Jittle woman with red 
hair and a'thick complexion and two little 
green twinkling eyes. She is bright and 
clever and companionable, a little abrupt, 
as clever and ugly people are apt to be. 
There she stood, in her short woollen pet- 
ticoat, with two little hobnailed boots 
upon which she is used to scramble about 
the mountains. 

This was their second visit to the little 
bathing-place. Mrs. King had been so de- 
cidedly the better for her mud-baths and 
her tumblers of nasty water, that they 
had come back this second year, and pro- . 
posed that we should join them. 

We had not seen them since our last 
triennial visit to our old friend Mrs. Dor- 
mer at Lulworth. They were staying 
there at the time, and Sophy had taken a 
girlish fancy to me. I confess I was glad 
of her company. The house was deadly 
dull. Mrs. Lulworth still reigned for her 
aunt, and did her best to pull down the 
blinds, muffle up the furniture, and drive 
away all guests, conversation, and ease of 
mind or of body; but old Mrs. Dormer, 
the real lady of the manor, seemed to 
have taken a new lease of energy, and 
suddenly at ninety to reassert her rights. 
Since Cecilia (whom some called the sleep- 
ing beauty) had married her cousin Frank 
Lulworth, Mrs. Dormer had seen more of 
his family, and was for ever inviting them, 
to Mrs. Lulworth’s unfeigned jealousy. 
She had always hated Frank’s father. She 
liked her son-in-law individually, but she 
detested him collectively. There was no 
end to his family — it was always turning 
up. Frank had several sisters older than 
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himself, some married, some unmarried. 
The eldest of all was our friend Mrs. 
King, lately returned from India with her 
husband, and settled at Brighton. She 


. © 
had married very young, and her two twin 


daughters were grown up young ladies. 
“QOdious girls!” thought Mrs. Charles. 
What possessed Mrs. Dormer to invite all 
these people to Lulworth? She had met 
them at Cecilia’s house in London. They 
were safely disposed of on their way 
abroad, and now, most unnecessarily, they 
were to come to Dorlicote, and spend a 
couple of days at the hall before they 
started. 

Mrs. Dormer at ninety years of age 
seemed younger, brighter, more interested 
in her surroundings than she had ever 
been. She was a little deaf, but she had a 
wonderful trumpet, and her eyes sparkled 
brighter and brighter; she wrote the same 
delicate, though trembling hand; she was 
lame, but, if she chose, she could fly across 
the room in one instant with the help of 
her tortoise-shell cane, and her wheel chair, 
upon which she would come rolling into 
the room like any old fairy in her chariot, 
only the dragons who pulled it along were 
human dragons, Miss Bowley, her compan- 
ion, or Mrs. Lulworth. Sometimes, in- 
stead of dragons, Cecilia’s little children 
would come and try to push, frolicking all 
round about it, and cooing and chattering 
in their little white pinafores. 

If her advice had been taken, these chil- 
dren would have been brought up very 
differently, Mrs. Lulworth used to say, 
gloomily. They might run about, shout, 
scramble, they used to jump upon Miss 
Bowley’s back; the amiable woman was 
sometimes discovered on all fours, bein 
led round the room with Cecy’s sash tied 
to her capstrings. One day they dived 
into a certain mahogany desk which their 
grandmother had neglected to lock. Their 
horror-stricken mother only rescued it in 
time, for Cecy had got the lid open, and 
Charlie was very busy under the table with 
something that Cecy had given him to play 
with. Mrs. Lulworth was heard coming, 
and Cecilia hurried the children away. 

It was that afternoon that I heard Cecilia 
trying to reconcile her mother to the Kings’ 
arrival. 

“It is only for a Sunday, mamma. I 
think you will like Emily; she is a quiet 
woman, in very delicate health.” 

“ Delicate health!” said Mrs. Lulworth. 
* Cecilia, do you think I do not know that 
people make delicate health an excuse for 
every idle and luxurious habit? Are the 
girls also in delicate health, Cecil ? ”” 

LIVING AGF. vot. xx1v. 1017 
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“No, mamma,” said Cecilia, flushing up. 
“They are quite well, and though “a 
_ not look it, she is even stronger than 

ylvia.” 

“ Sylvia! What a name,” said Mrs. 
Lulworth. “We shall have to send to 
meet them, I suppose, and the carriage 
has already been——” She stopped 
short, seeing me there, for H. and I had 
arrived only an hour before. 

“I wonder if you will think Sylvia like 
me?” interrupted Cecilia, hastily ; “every- 
body says so, only she is prettier than I 
ever was. Uncle John says she is like my 
grandmother Lulworth, mamma.” - 

This was an unfortunate speech of Ce- 
cilia’s. Mrs. Lulworth’s expression be- 
came more and more fixed and upleasant. 

“That will be a reason for the whole 
family’s remaining another fortnight,” said 
the ungracious woman. 

“ And pray why should my niece and 
her children not remain a fortnight,” said 
the old fairy, suddenly appeariug in the 
midst of us on her rolling chariot. 

Cecilia gave a great stare; she had not 
heard her aunt coming. Frank Lulworth 
had rolled the old lady in from the adjoin- 
ing room: the children followed scamper- 
ing; Mrs. Charles rose to her full length 
of claret-coloured merino, and then sat 
down again. 

“Emily King is as much my niece as 
Cecil,” the old lady went on, “and her 
girls are 4 | goddaughters; one of them is 
a beauty; I can’t say much for the other. 
I have some very ugly god-children ; I’m 
always told they are clever. There is 


poor Tom Rickets —have you ever seen 


him, Frank? He called one day and 
nearly frightened Maria Bowley out of her 
wits.” . 

“Tom Rickets? ” said Frank; “do you 
mean Tufto Riekets? We used to call him 
Tufto at Cambridge. He is a very good 
fellow, and has been very ill-used. He had 
some money left him and came home from 
India. He don’t seem to know what to do 
with himself here.” 

“ He is coming to dinner to-night,” said 
Mrs. Dormer, shaking defiantly. “ Yes, I 
asked him. He can take in Sophy King, 
and they can be put behind a dish-cover 
and talk as cleverly as they like.” 

“Will Mr. Tufto also require a carriage 
to be sent to meet him?” asked Mrs. Lul- 
worth sarcastically. 

The Kings arrived soon after luncheon 
in a fly, by an unexpected train. Almost 
everybody was out. I happened to come 
back early to write some letters, and 1 
heard of their arrival. The Colonel had 
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gone out to look for us — Mrs. King and 
the young ladies were in their own rooms. 
I was sitting in the drawing-room, finish- 
ing my letter for the post, when the door 
opened, and I made my first acquaintance 
with a person I was destined to see much 
of; a tall, fair, untidy figure, with a long 
torn flounce trailing after her, came in 
with a parcel of music under her arm. 

“Oh!” she said, stopping short, “I 
thought there was no one here,” and she 
looked at me as if she had never seen any- 
body in her life before. Asshe stood there 
her music began to slide from under her 
arm, and fell in a heap upon the carpet. A 
sudden breeze from the open window 
rushed through the room, and scattered 
the long limp papers. I went to her, and 
tried to help her to pick them up. As she 
thanked me, and looked into my face, I 
was quite surprised by her beauty, for 
which 1 was not prepared from my first 
glance. Her eyes were specially beautiful 
—now and then a radiation, a shadow, 
some effect of light reflected, some dila- 
tion of the pupil, gave them an expression 
of curious sweetness. But it was gone in 
a moment. 

“Were you going to the piano?” I 
asked; “don’t let me prevent you. You 
are Miss King, I think ?” 

To which she answered, “I am Miss 
Sylvia,” and then she immediately sat 
down to the piano. Trying to open it, she 
let the heavy lid fall and pinched her fin- 
ger, which she put into her mouth. 

I looked at her as she sat reflected in 
the looking-glass, and thought I had rarely 
seen a more beautiful creature. She was 
slight and gracefully made, with all the 
brilliance of youthand colour. Her white 
dress, creased and torn as it was, fell in 
soft folds about her, she had no cuffs or 
bracelets, but her lovely white arms looked 
-all the prettier. 

When her finger was better, she took it 
out of her mouth and began her musical 
exercise. ... I nearly jumped from my 
seat. In one moment the chimney orna- 
ments, the windows, the chairs upon the 
polished wooden floor, seemed to be set 
jarring and shaking by an unexpectedly 
loud monotonous series of sounds more or 
less discordant and painful to listen to. 
Halting notes, and blind ones, utter dis- 
cord at times; and then the passage would 
‘be repeated over and over again. I was 
perfectly bewildered by the noise; Icould 
not have imagined it possible that those 
pretty slender little hands could have 





e 


made such a din. One, two, three, four, 
five, six — one, two,three. She was count- 
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ing away with the 


cracked voice, starting up. 









eatest seriousness 
as it — could it be the moonlight sonata ? 


It was more like the cannon-ball sonata, 
with a bomb-shell exploding now and then 
in the midst. 


I gathered my papers and fled, and on 


my way 1 met Miss Bowley coming down 
from upstairs, looking very much fright- 


ned. 


“What is that?” “ Mrs. 


she said. 


Dormer is awakened. Who can it be? 
What a horrible noise ?” 


The drawing-room, with its floating 


curtains and great solemn windows open- 
ing on the park, was silent as usual when 
the first’ dinner-bell rang, and a short, 
high-shouldered young man, with odd hair 
curling on end, was announced. There 
was nobody but myself to hear what the 
butler said, and his voice floated into a 
vague empty room, where the funeral 
clang of the dinner-bell seemed still vi- 
brating. It was summer-time and a dull 
evening in June, and though the windows 
were open, there was little to cheer the 
guest. 
although so ill-favoured, he had done the 
best he could for himself, but not even 
Mr. Poole could cut his round shoulders 
straight, iron out the creases in his face, 
nor could any hairdresser, however fash- 
ionable, prevent his close crop of hair 
from curling up into a curious sort of 
bunch at the top of his head, which had 
given him the sobriquet of Tufto. He 
came in evidently wondering what had 
possessed him when he accepted Mrs. Dor- 
mer’s invitation to come six miles along a 
high road in order to sit in an empty 
room and to listen to the clang of so 
dreary a dinner-bell. 
an arm-chair, in a corner of the room. He 
did not see me at first, but presently I 
saw him stoop down, pick up something 
that was lying on the floor under a writing- 
table whereon stood the small old-fash- 
ioned mahogany desk with which the chil- 
dren had been playing; as he raised his 
head again he saw me in my corner. 


He was dressed with great care: 


He sank down into 


“I beg your pardon,” he said, in an odd 
“TI didn’t see 
there was any one in the room,” and he 
came forward in a good-natured, unaffected 
way, as a man does whose first impulse is 
a friendly one. “What a pretty old min- 
— he said. “Do you know who it 
is ” 

He came up and showed me an old- 
fashioned oval case lined with white satin, 
and such as those in which our grand- 
mothers kept their ivory portraits. This 
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one represented a lady in an old-fashioned 
dress, with violet eyes, a very sweet ex- 
pression, and a lovely smiling face, and a 
quantity uf waving hair. 

“TI —] don’t know,” I hesitated. “ Syl- 
via!” I said, all surprised, seeing “ Sylvia ”’ 
in faded gold letters upon the satin. 

“Do you know her?” he asked. 

“1770! It must be my Sylvia’s great 

randmother,” said I. 

“T call that bad luck,” said he, gravely 
looking once more at the picture, “to be 
born more than a half century after such a 
lovely creature.” Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and shut up the case and put it 
on the table, as other ladies, more cotem- 
poraneous with his own existence, came 
into the room. Mrs. Lulworth, in lilac 
brocade with salmon trimmings; Miss 
Bowley in blue barége; Sophy King, the 
youngest of the twins, in white, with green 
ribbons, but they were very unbecoming. 
Mr. Rickets glanced at the miniature, and 
perhaps thought once more of the pensive 
yet enchanting head of the lady who had 
been, and contrasted her with the ladies as 
they are. 

Mrs. King looked rather delicate and 
pretty in blue satin, but she was evidently 
in bad health, and always gave me the im- 
pression of having seen a ghost; she was 
followed by the Colonel and Frank Lul- 
worth, and Cecilia, buttoning her gloves, 
and by Dr. Hicks, with his red face and 
well-brushed grey whiskers. 

“ Are we all here,” said Mr. Lulworth, 
coming forward in a blue coat with brass 
buttons. 

I saw Sophy look anxiously round and 
begin to slip towards the door. 

Old Mrs. Dormer beckoned Rickets to 
her. “Come here,” she said, putting out 
her hand with the long tips to her white 
gloves. “You will take in Sophy King; 
there, don’t mistake, that girl with red 
hair and green ribbons; she is very clever, 
and you must draw her out. You can 
make anybody talk youknow. Poor Maria 
Bowley was never so lively in her life 
as that day you called. Do you hear, 
Maria ?” 

“T was very grateful to Miss Bow- 
ley,” said Rickets, with a little bow; 
* “she gave me a cup of the most delicious 
tea.” 

“Very bad for the nerves,” said Mrs. 
Dormer; “the present generation takes a 
great deal too much.” 

“Judging from the tea it gives one,’’ 
said Rickets, laughing, “my impression is, 
it only waters the pot. Miss Bowley is an 
honourable exception.” 
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Miss Bowley blushed to the very edge of 
her blue barége. 

“She don’t belong to the present gen- 
eration,” said Mrs. Dormer, waving her 
stick. 

“ Dinner, ma’am,” said the butler, open- 
iug the door. 

“ What’s that?” Rickets asked vaguely, 
suddenly starting, and looking vacantly 
over his shoulder. 

“Did you never see a butler before ?” 
said the old lady, surprised. 

“ There she is again!” said Rickets, fol- 
lowing something with his eyes from win- 
dow to window. It wasa figure flitting 
along the garden-walk, — white, with float- 
ing skirts, with a lovely face, fair and 
dazzling, even in the dim evening. If 
Rickets had been alone, he might well 
have thought it was the ghost of the beau- 
tiful face he had seen in the little morocco- 


case. 

“Tt looks like Sylvia,” said old Mrs. Dor- 
mer, blinking her eyes. 

“ Where is Sylvia?” cried Colonel King, 
in a harsh voice. His back was turned to 
the window. “Sophy, why didn’t you look 
after her?” 

“ There she is!” cried Frank Lulworth. 
“ What can she be doing in the garden?” 
And, in answer to an imploring look of 
Mrs. King’s, he added, “I will go after her: 
don’t you wait.” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Dormer, as 
she disappeared with a whirr of wheels; 
the whole company filed off after her, two 
and two, across the great hall into the ma- 
hogany-bound regions, where the soup was 
flowing. It had already cast uy a great 
fish under a huge dish-cover on to the 
table. 

H. is connected by marriage with the 
Duke of Shropshire’s family, a fact Mr. 
Lulworth never forgets when he takes her 
in to dinner. Frank Lulworth was to have 
taken Mrs. King; but as he was in the 

arden, running after her daughter, that 
ady found herself sittting by Mrs. Dormer, 
with a vacant chair between herself and 
Mr. Rickets. I was opposite, with the 
doctor fora companion. My vis-a-vis was 
evidently greatly interested in the appari- 
tion. 

“Was that your sister?” he was 
asking Sophy, in his curious, cracked 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Sophy, absently. She 
seemed pre-occupied, watching her father, 
who was frowning and watching the door. 
I guessed why Sophy was anxious, for I 
could not ne Mrs. Dormer and 
Mrs. King talking together. 
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“Tt makes her father so nervous,” said 
Mrs. King, plaintively, raising her voice. 
“T can’t think what to do. It is just like 
her to go for a walk in the garden, when 
we are all waiting dinner. Now Sophy 
never keeps us.” 

“Don’t apologize,” said the old lady; 
“ Sylvia is quite pretty enough to keep us 
all waiting, and Sophy, who isn’t pretty, is 
punctual; so it is allasitshouldbe. Clear 
soup?” “Yes.” 

“ My poor Sophy!” said the mother, who 
always seemed to take a melancholy view 
of everything. “Itseems so hard that Syl- 
via should have all the beauty of the family. 
—(No soup?) I can't take soup: itis a 
great privation tome.— Aunt Dormer! If 
you, with all your experience, could suggest 
any meaus by which we could give her a 
little of her sister’s good sense and 
thoughfulness es 

“Suggest ?”’ said the old lady, pepper- 
ing her soup, don’t ask me to suggest. 
Find her a good husband, my dear: a 
punctual man, who can remind her when 
dinner is ready. Let him have a little 
money to pay for it, too.” 

“My Sylvia will have next to noth- 
ing,” said her mother; “nothing but her 
beauty.” 

“What of that?” said the old lady. 
“She has beauty enough for two, and he 
must bring the wits.’ 

As she spoke, the door opened, and 
Frank Lulworth appeared with the ap- 
parition. Its hair was all rough and 
blown about, the lights on the sideboard 
made its eyes wink like two great blink- 
ing stars, its beautiful cheeks were glow- 
ing. Sylvia was not unlike Cecilia — they 
both took after their grandmother Lul- 
worth; but Sylvia, though one generation 
farther removed, was most like the beau- 
tiful original of the picture. As she came 
into the room, she looked round bewil- 
dered, and, seeing her mother, made a rush 
at the empty seat, running against a tray 
of vegetables on the way. She settled 
down like a bird in a nest. 

“T couldn’t find my way in, mamma,” 
she said, panting; “I went into the gar- 
den to pick a rose to put in my hair; but it 
won’t stick. Look, how I have pricked 
my finger! And then uncle Frank —~—” 

“Come over here,” cried Frank Lul- 
worth; “that is not your place—I am to 
sit next your mother, Sylvia.” And, 

reatly to Tom Rickets’ disappointment, 
ylvia jumped up, and as she did so she 
knocked over a tumbler of water that 
Rickets had just filled. He received a cer- 
tain portion on his waistcoat and over his 
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fish ; the rest trickled down the table, past 
Rickets’ plate, past Sophy’s, across to Dr. 
Hicks’, on the opposite side. Sylvia un- 
conscious walked on. Rickets saw the 
Colonel frowning more and more omin- 
ously. The young man heroically sacri- 
ficed himself, apologized, made his excuses 
to Mrs. Lulworth, to Mrs. King, to old 
Mrs. Dormer. He did not know how it 
could have happened, he said. 

“Tam glad it wasn’t me that was clumsy 
this time,” said Sylvia, quite loud, sitting 
down by Dr. Hicks. 

-Sophy turned as red as one of her own 
geraniums. Colonel King bent forward, 
and frowned at Sylvia. It was a very 
silent dinner. Sophy was very friendly 
to Tom Rickets, but he, in his turn, could 
scarcely listen to what she said, for trying 
to overhear Dr. Hicks’ conversation with 
Sylvia. That was difficult; for Sylvia, 
frightened by her father’s fierce eyebrows, 
only whispered “yes” and “no” until the 
dessert came, when fresh lights and fruit 
seemed to brighten up the somewhat 
dreary entertainment; Mrs. Charles ob- 
serving this, immediately signed for the 
ladies to leave the room, Mr. Charles 
opened the door for them with a dapper 
little bow, which set Sylvia off laugh- 
ing. 

We had hardly got into the anyon A 
room when Mrs. King gave the usual little 
ghost-like start with which she generally 
begins a sentence. 

Come here, Sylie, and beg aunt Dormer’s 
ardon, and aunt Lulworth’s, and Cecilia’s. 
ou have really behaved shockingly, and I 

am going to give you a dreadful scold- 


ing.” 

Mrs. King’s voice was so weak that her 
scoldings were generally all but inaudible. 
She and Cecilia were established com- 
fortably on the sofa in rustling silks by the 
fire as befitted the matrons of the party. 
H. and Mrs. Charles were opposite in two 
straight arm-chairs. Mrs. Dormer had 
not settled down into any corner— she 
was going off for her after-dinner nap, and 
the faithful Bowley stood behind her chair, 
only waiting for the word of command, to 
wheel her mistress away. 

Sylvia, with a suppressed exclamation, 
had stopped short at the far end of the 
room, and did not immediately obey her 
mother’s summons. There was some whis- 

ring between the sisters, and I could see 

ophy give Sylvia a push. Sylvia was 
shaking her head and making all sorts of 
curious signs to her mother, Mrs. Lul- 
worth sat erect as usual with a supercili- 
ous smile, Mrs. Dormer waiting in the 
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wheel-chair. “ Well, child,” she said impa- 
tiently, “what are you making all there 
signs about? Pray have little girls ceased 
to come when their mothers call them?” 
continued the old lady, impatiently, pre- 
paring to go, and wheeling half round. 

Sylvia was advancing but slowly, with 
downceast eyes, with long curious shuffing 
steps, stumbling over her gown; she 
nearly tumbled over a footstool in the 
way. 

“Don’t my dear —do take care,” said 
poor Mrs. King, looking quite distressed. 
Sylie’s last stumble bad brought her up 
before the old lady in her wheel chair. 

“T beg your pardon,” the girl said ; “ the 
butler locked the back-door from the gar- 
den, and I lost my way in the stable-yard, 
and that’s all.” ‘ 

“ Hinph!” said the old lady, looking at 
her with two brown twinkling eyes; then 
turning to Mrs. King, “That young man 
we were speaking of will have to be a very 
sensible man, Emily if he is to make any- 
thing of her.” And she vanished in an in- 
stant. 

Sylvia drew herself up; she blushed and 
looked more beautiful than ever; she was 
a little hurt, for she had guessed the old 
lady’s meaning, but her temper was so 
sweet, and her opinion of herself so hum- 
ble, that nothing ever really made her an- 

ry. 
“Why don’t you come and sit down 
here?” said Cecilia, kindly calling her to 
the sofa. 

Sylie still hesitated. Then the dreadful 
secret came out. 

“Oh, mamma! I have got one white 
shoe on, and one black one,” she whispered. 
“What shall Ido? Dolet me go. Papa 
will beso... .”’ 

Poor girl, as she spoke the door opened, 
and Mr. Rickets came in, following the 
butler with the tea, and made straight 
towards the sofa by which she was stand- 


ing. 

Mr. Rickets had been completely fasci- 
nated during dinner by the beautiful 
apparition, and to his dismay had just 
heard the Colonel say over his claret that 
the whole family was going abroad the 
following Monday. This was a great dis- 
appointment to the romantic young man, 
who immediately determined to lose no 
time, and to make Miss Sylvia’s acquaint- 
ance at once. He left the table and came 
in with the tea for this purpose, and made 
his way straight across the room to the 
spot where he saw her standing. Mrs. 
Lulworth was indignant at being 
over, but her slights were revenged. As 
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Rickets came up he heard Mrs. King’s 
faint “You had better go at once, my 
dear,” and the lovely Sylvia glided away 
immediately with a graceful sliding step 
which he supposed to be peculiar to her. 
He was glad she did not trot like most 
women. 

Rickets was disappointed, but he made 
himself as agreeable as circumstances 
would permit. 

“T hope I did not frighten Miss Sylvia 
away,” he said. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. King, absently. 
Then she began examining the curtains, as 
if she thought burglars were concealed be- 
hind them; and Rickets found the conver- 
sation languished. 

Miss Bowley had crossed the room, and 
was making her tea. Mrs. Lulworth was 
nodding off to sleep bolt upright; Sophy 
sat down to the piano and struck a few 
gentle chords. Time seemed a little long ; 
and Rickets was wishing himself back in 
the dining-room, when two doors opened 
at once. Through one came the gentle- 
men, all of various heights, the colonel’s 
black mustachios overtopping the rest; 
through the other door — Mrs. Dormer’s 
—came Sylvia, carrying her lighted can- 
dle dangerously near her muslins. 

“Take care, child!’’ cried her mother: 
and then, as she came up, in a low voice ; 
“Why, Sylvia, you have not changed your 
shoes, after all!” 

“ Yes, indeed, mamma, 
changed them both.” 

Mrs. King said no more. The colonel 
was advancing; and Sylvia, evidently 
afraid of a lecture, fled away to the shel- 
ter of the tea-table, where Miss Bowley 
was combining her hot-water and sugar 
and teacups. Rickets immediately gave 
up his seat to the colonel. This was an 
opportunity not to be missed. When the 
young man reached the tea-table, Sylvia, 
still holding her candle, was saying, “Oh, 
Miss Bowley, you have got a little spider 
on your cap. Sit still: I will take it off.” 

Sylvia was short-sighted, and she was 
stooping and holding the candle so near 
to the spider, that Rickets involuntarily 
started forward, and cried, “Take care, 
Miss King!” 

Sylvia turned round; as she turned, 
Miss Bowley’s lappets shot up in two sud- 
den flames. In an instant there was a 
blaze, a scream, arush.... 

Some one tore Sylvia away, same one 
turned on the boiling water, some one 
knocked over a chair; and then Rickets, 
in his shirt-sleeves, was seen half-chokin 
poor Maria, as he wrapped his coat ronn 


” 


said Sylvia, “I 
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and round her head. It wascruel to smile, 


and yet difficult not to becruel. The poor|H 


thing emerged faint, panting, half-stifled 
from the coat, with one set of curls com- 
pletely frizzled away. She looked most 

iteous as Rickets conducted her to a sofa. 
He had forgotten to put on his coat again, 
and supported her with the greatest care 
and kindness. Sylviastood petrified. Her 
father had seized her roughly by the arm. 
“You do it on purpose,” he said, setting 
his teeth. 

Mrs. King began nervously to blow out 
all the candles within her reach. 

“T hope you are satisfied with your 
evening’s performance,” said Mrs. Lul- 
worth, coming up with a short laugh. 
Poor, palpitating Sylie! she seemed quite 
stunned by the consciousness of her 
enormity. 

“Satisfied?” said her father, bitterly. 
“Do you suppose this will satisfy her?” 

It was well things were no worse. 
Good Bowley’s curls were easily replaced, 
and I was touched to see Sylvia rush after 
her as she was leaving the room. “ Dar- 
ling Miss Bowley, are you hurt? are you 
dreadfully frightened?” she said. Good 
old Bowley assured her it was nothing, 
and the two went off together. 

I could see that Rickets was very in- 
dignant with Colouel King for his treat- 
ment of Sylvia. “They are all in a 
league,” I heard him mutter as he pulled 
on his coat. He wished us good-night 
very shortly, and went off the instant his 
brougham was announced. 

Next day he called, and left a whole 
packet of cards; but Mrs. Lulworth had 
given orders that no one was to be ad- 
mitted. 

“Why did you do that, mamma?” Ce- 
cilia asked. 

“T do not approve of Sunday visitors,” 
said Mrs. Lulworth. 

On Monday, Mr. Rickets called again 
very eurly on horseback. The Kings had 
driven off half an hour before. Mrs. Lul- 
worth appeared at a window in claret- 
coloured merino. She did not come down 
to say good-by, but her husband was 
there making his dapper. little bows, and 
Cecilia and the othe stood waving 
their hands at the door. We seemed to 
see Sophy’s eyes twinkling after she had 
driven off, with a diary under one arm, 
and a sketch-book under the other. 

“T will write,” she cried. “I shall send 
you news of all friends at St. Pierre.” 


(Our friend were chiefly old ladies in 
large straw hats, whose acquaintance we 


h 


made some ten years before.) 
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“ How happy that girl looked,” I said to 
. Why are we not all provided with a 
good stock of enjoyment to last us our 
lives? It is all spent in a few years, and 
then there is nothing . . .” 

“Do you think so?” said H. “I find 
some things are as good at sixty as at six- 
teen. Other people’s happiness is a great 
deal better — Sophy’s for instance.” 


Some Passages from Sophy’s Correspondence. 


“Here out of my window is a sketch 
ready made —a grey, sloping roof, with 
wooden beams, and moss-grown stones 
upon the tiles. There is a wooden bal- 
cony, where a woman sits at work all day. 
There is a garden down below .full of lu- 
pins and sunflowers, and scarlet-runners 
against a trellis; the hotel cook is walk- 
ing there between his courses, all dressed 
in white. My sketch is too big for the 
paper, as many sketches are. It scarcely 
takes in the plums, or the apple-tree all 
studded with crimson fruit. 

“Far beyond, if I look out, I see a 
mountain, with a grey dome of cloud and 
shadows, out of which flow sudden sweet 
lights, rippling down the rocky sides; the 
lights flow, a soft wind comes through the 
leaves of the trees all about my window; 
a sweet sort of calm is everywhere, and 
one cow-bell is tinkling. Yes, you must 
come. Iam sure you would like the place, 
dear Miss Williamson, and the mineral 
waters would make dear Mrs. H. well. 
What delightful walks we should take 
together! Yesterday I went out alone. 
Sylie was practising, and papa was 
busy. All along the way it was like a 
fairy-tale. I do think this place is a fairy- 
land. By acottage-door sat an old woman 
spinning, with a little boy playing at her 
knee. He was sitting on a low win- 
dow stool, with a bit of broken plank. 
When he saw me he began to sing, 
and to beat his little feet in time, and to 
lay upon his plank as if it were a fiddle. 

he old woman smiled and nodded. There 
were flowers all round about them, big 
sunflowers blazing in the gardens, and 
balsams in the windows. Then I came 
to some women washing in a stream. 
They all cried, ‘Good-day.’ The stream 
flowed and sparkled away through moss 
and wild flowers, hurrying down to the 
torrent below. 

“Then I reached a pine wood, all shiv- 
ering with pretty lights; mosses were 
growing, and ferns so delicate and gentle, 
that it seemed as if each one should have 
been alone in a glass conservatory, instead 
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of twinkling here on the high roadside. 
The trees opened out, the valley below 
leamed between their stems. It seemed 

ll of light, of winds stirring, of sounds. 
Tt was a Wagner-like chorus of birds and 
jnsects, of grasshoppers whistling ; far off, 
dogs barking; the tone of human voices 
on the air like the drone of insects; the 
bells of browsing animals; and I thought 
of this beautiful moment multiplied by all 
the existences round about — not my mo- 
ment only, but theirs as well. I did long 
for you— for some one to share it with 
me — some one who could feel it all as it 
seemed just then. I heard steps coming 
across the turf. It was a little girl, with 
dark eyes, and a little black cap tied un- 
der herchin. She held a bunch of blue- 
bell-like flowers, and as I psssed, she shyly 
put them into my hand. I asked her 
where the green path led to? ‘To the 
Cheminée de Feées,’ said she. And then 
she ran away down the sloping moss, and 
disappeared among the trees. 

“The Cheminée de Fées is a wonderful 
place, with a great view, and a wild chasm 
overgrown and overflown with the forest 
green: the cheminées are tall columns 
standing high overhead; time and the 
rains and the winds have cut them out of 
solid earth. Sometimes they fall away, 
but there are others rising round about 
them, and besides, the fairies can well at- 
tend to their own kitchen. My scramble 
ended on the open heights above St. Pierre, 
on the side of the Prarion, as the moun- 
tain is called. When I came out into the 
open I saw two big birds hopping before 
me among the bracken, and suddenly they 
spread their great wings and flew right 
away straight across the valley to the faint 
rolling clouds that were gathering above 
the opposite heights. They were eagles! 
I looked about and wondered to find my- 
self the companion of eagles; by some 
perversity of mind I tried to think of Lul- 
worth Hall and our visit there and aunt 
Lulworth’s proprieties ; I could hardly re- 
call it all; one flap of those great wings 
seemed to undo all the tiny threads which 
had travelled with us even to St. Pierre. 
I was very tired by this time, and I made 
my way to a pretty chalet perched ona 
rock in the shade of the pine forest. It 
stood as all chalets do, with a lovely 
glimpse of the view. It was neatly packed 
and stacked with the winter’s wood be- 
neath the broad eaves, its fields spreading 
round about, the balsams flowering in the 
low lattice window. There seemed no one 
about except a few hens: a hoe was lying 
before the door, which was open. I went 
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in; the big sitting-room was empty, in 
order, but abandoned ; the rough country 
crockery stood upon the dresser, two 
hearts were cut in the great beams that 
ran across the roof; the bed was neatly 
made, the wooden chairs stood in their 
places, the low lattice window scarcely 
lighted the big room. As I came away I 
happened to peep through a half-open door 
into the hayloft. There was the whole 
family comfortably buried in the soft fresh 
hay, women and children soundly sleeping 
together. One little thing opened a pair 
of great shining eyes and looked at me 
solemnly. I did not mean to disturb them 
and came away, but the child must have 
awakened the mother: she came out wide 
awake, with a kind sad face; she would 
not let me go until I had rested and drank 
a bowl of milk ; while one by one the chil- 
dren came out of their nest and watched 
me drink. She had been born there, she 
told me, in a chalet just above, and mar- 
ried there, and her little eldest had been 
drowned in the torrent below. . . I must 
not bore you with my dear peasant people 
any more, but tell you about ourselves in 
our new home. I found them all installed 
when I reached the little inn. Papa told 
me I must not go so far again alone ; mam- 
ma is charmed with her room and her 
sofa by the window; Quince is a little. 
more cross than usual, but that is nothing. 
Everything else is so pretty. My poor 
Sylvia is my one trouble. I am afraid 
things get worse and worse. She is so, 
gentle. She never answers; she got up 
to-day when papa reproved her, and went 
away with her eyes full of tears; there 
were two or three people in the room and 
I was sosorry forher. There is an Amer- 
ican couple we have made friends with. 
He is from Kentucky and a great Alpine 
climber. She is a pretty little New York 
lady, very fond of dress, and also of a dear 
little baby she has called Cornelia. It has 
ear-rings and wears two little gold brace- 
lets. Even Quince is obliged to smile at 
it. This morning I saw it holding out its 
little arms to a poor wretched old crétin 
who does odd jobs about the place. The 
poor thing came forward with strange in- 
articulate noises, groanings, and gesticu- 
lations : the little baby was delighted and 
smiled and put out its arm again. Yen, 
little children are like the kingdom of 
heaven, and make no differences between 
persons. 

“Sylvia disappeared after papa’s repri- 
mand. I could not think where to find 
my poor dear, until Mr. Sydney, the Amer- 
ican, told me he had seen her go up 
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towards the great walnut-tree ; and there 
I found her, lying fast asleep, with her 
head on the turf and her arm lying across 
one great root. She looked so pretty, and 
like the nymph of the old tree, I would 
not awaken her, but sat by her till she 
opened her eyes. 

“Tt is so warm we can all sit out. Papa 
reads his Times of an evening and smokes 
his cigar after dinner in the gallery, by 
the light of an oil-lamp that hangs by our 
windows. Sylvia and I sit near him, and 
watch the stars go down behind the pine 
woods. The French family down below 
put on white and red hoods, and sit in 
the dusk in a circle; their voices come up 
tous. Oné lady from Marseilles arrived 
yesterday. She is very religious, and goes 
to the four-o’clock service every morning. 
All the others have taken to going to 
ehurch too since she came. I went and 
peeped in last night, and saw a dark church 
and one oil-lamp burning. and dim people 
praying on their knees round about. It 
was so still, I could hear the torrent as I 
stood there. Some one yore out quickly, 
saying ‘Good night.’ I think it was the 
woman from the sleeping chalet. She hur- 
ried past me in the dark, and did not wait 
to speak.” 

“* Lulworth Hall, Dorlicote, July 25th. 

** Many thanks, my dear Sophy, for your 
pleasant letter, which brings the little place 
back to me most vividly. Your mother’s kind 
postscript also gave us both pleasure. How we 
should like to see you all again in your green 
valley —an excursion would be very pleasant 
this hot summer, and snow mountains sound 
very refreshing. Next year, if you return to 
St. Pierre, we hope to be able to join you. H. 
is the originator of this wild dream, and you 
know I go wherever she does. I found your let- 
ter at the post-office yesterday, when we drove 
into Dorlicote. Mr. Rickets was there. He per- 
suaded us to go in and call upon his mother, and 
he asked many questions about you all — so many 
that H. was tempted to read him some portions 
of your letter when he called this morning. 
What a beautiful old avenue it is that leads to 
his father’s house. I had no idea it was such a 
five old place. Mr. Rickets also talks of going 
abroad ; he said he was undecided, and spoke of 
Spain or Norway. He is going back to India 
for a year this autumn. 

« Covilia js gone, and Mrs, Dormer is _pre- 

ing for another flight with H. and myself to 
= and the Isleof Wight. I hope your father 
not think us giddy young creatures. Pray 
break our news carefully to him; and with love 
to your mother and Sylvia, believe me 
** Yours affectionately, my dear Sophy, 
**M. WILLIAMsON.”’ 


This letter reached the little inn at St. 
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Pierre early one morning. The company 
were seated eating a course of tomatoes 
prepared by the artistic cook, when the 
postman marched into the room and round 
the table, giving out the contents of his 
bag as he went. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
WANTED—A RELIGION FOR THE HIN- 
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Not long ago, a young and ardent mis- 
sionary, taking his stand under the “ pil- 
lar’d shade” of a mighty Banian tree, 
which stands within the bounds of the vil- 
lage of Brahmapore, gathered round him 
one of those patient and languid audi- 
ences which may readily be collected when 
the fierce tropical sun has driven the 
farmer from the field, and when man, 
beast, and bird alike fly for shelter from 
the midday heat. Some of the people had 
heard the missionary before, and were fa- 
miliar with the usual style of address, to 
others the tale was new, but, with charac- 
teristic tranquillity, all alike sat and lis- 
tened while the biblical axe was wielded 
with such force as the speaker could com- 
mand. He showed them that no good 
could come from idolatry, that it had 
long been denounced, and amongst civil- 
ized nations thrown aside, and tiiat he had 
come amongst them to endeavour to per- 
suade the people to throw it aside too — 
to hew down the tree of idolatry, and to 
rear in its place the tree of life, pure and 
free, and with its branches stretching up- 
wards to the sky. At last the story came 
to an end, and sad it is tothink how many 
millions of suchlike tales have also come 
to an end, and how many lives have been 
lost in telling them! Then followed the 
usual pause, which was at last broken by 
a Brahmin, who, addressing the missionary 
in English, said : 

“ Sir, supposing that, instead of preach- 
ing this sermon, you had been engaged in 
cutting down this Banian tree, and that 
the handle of the axe you had brought 
from England had given way, what would 
you have done? You surely would not have 
sent all the way to England for another, 
but you would have cut a fresh haft from 
the tree itself, and so hewed down the tree 
through the medium of one of its branches. 
And s0, sir, to cut down the tree of idol- 
atry, climb up,into the tree of Hindoo re- 
ligion and select therefrom a limb which I 
will show you: small and weak it may 
seem indeed, but if you will only use it 

















well, it will answer your purpose, and 
slowly and surely the tree will fall to the 
earth.” 

“But,” urged the missionary, “I have 
my way appointed, and can use no other. 
It is not permitted that I should use any- 
thing but the Bible; and how besides can 
any limb of a false religion be turned to 
account in fighting the battle of Christ? 
In your religion I can see no good thing. 
It is nothing but a mass of idolatry com- 
bined with cruel and debasing supersti- 
tions.” 

“ Sir,’ replied the Brahmin, “in our 
Scriptures it is written, ‘As the bee gath- 
ereth honey from all flowers, so do the 
wise gather good from all things, and all 
religions;’ and if you will only examine 
our ancient books you will find mingled 
with the chaff, and with masses of mon- 
strous rubbish, a pure and holy religious 
belief in which have existed from time im- 
memorial truths and sentiments as exalted 
as any that are to be found in any relig- 
ion in the world.” 

“Ah! my friend,” said the missionary, 
“Tsee you are one of the new school we 
have heard so much of lately —the Brah- 
mo Somaj.” 

“True, sir, lam; but though it is now 
heard of more than ever it was before, that 
school has existed in India from the re- 
motest times, and it was amongst its mem- 
bers that the highest religious develop- 
ment of the Hindoo found expression. 
They knew of, and believed in, the One 
True God, and thousands of years ago 
they wrote that ‘ God is of infinite power, 
the Ruler of the universe; that God is 
the gift of charity, the offering, the fire of 
the altar; that by God the sacrifice is per- 
formed; and that God is to be obtained 
by him who makes God alone the object 
of his works.’’’ 

“ My friend,” replied the missionary, “ if 
what you assert is really the case, how is 
it that the pure Theism which the best of 
your ancestors believed was confined to 
them, and did not gradually spread 
through the length and breadth of the 
land?” 

“The answer to that, sir, is extremely 
simple. The minds of my ancestors be- 
ing advanced and strengthened by study 
and reflection. felt able to stand alone 
without any go-between or barrier between 
them and God. But they knew well that, 
to the uneducated and undeveloped mind, 
the leap from man to God direct is too great, 
and that the demand for some mediator 
or inferior deity, who is near to man and 
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yet within close reach of God, must be’. 
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supplied in some way or other. And that 
this was really their view may be seen 
from the following passage from one of our 
ancient books, which says: ‘Those who 
worship the Indivisible, Unmanifested, 
Omnipresent, are esteemed the most de- 
voted ; but the labour of directing thought 
to an object without manifest form is 
great, and with difficulty attained by mor- 
tals, and worship is recommended under 
the manifested form.’ But, sir, if-you will 
only look round the world, you will find 
that no religion can become popular with- 
out some intermediate personage or deity ; 
and hence we see Bhuddha between God 
and the Bhuddhists, Christ between God 
and the Christians, Mahomet between God 
and the Mahometans. But to many minds 
one go-between is not sufficient. Hence 
the worship of the Virgin Mary, and the 
homage paid to numerous saints. Hence 
the visits to various shrines paid by the 
Indian Mahometans. Now my ancestors, 
as I said before, plainly recognized this, 
and hence what is called the Brahminical 
religion, which has lasted so long, but 
which is now perceptibly crumbling away 
before Western civilization and knowledge. 
And the worst of it is, sir, that nothing is 
rising in its place. As for us, the higher 
and educated Hindoos, the Brahmo Somaj 
is sufficient; but the masses are plainly in 
want of, and must have, some religion 
with a mediator or go-between; and it 
would, indeed, be a great and mighty work 
to furnish them with some useful creed. 
As far as I can see, they had far better 
take their choice between Bhuddhism and 
Christianity, which are certainly the two 
best religions in the world, and which, 
from their having both got on so well, 
must contain principles suitable to the gen- 
eral wants of the bulk of the human race. 
I confess that I should consider it a mat- 
ter of indifference which of the two they 
adopted, 1s they resemble each other in 
such an extraordinary degree; but as no 
Bhuddhist countries seem willing to pay 
for converting my countrymen, we are 
necessarily thrown back on Christianity 
alone ; and if that religion were only put 
before the people in a proper form, I see 
no reason why it should not be ultimately 
adopted.” 

, Here a slight pause took place. The 
day, however, was advancing, and the 
Brahmin, wishing to depart for his mid- 
day meal, and being apparently tired of 
the discussion, made the customary part- 
ing salutation. But, before he had left 
the crowd, the missionary said: 

“My friend, you seem to have taken a 
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great deal of interest in religious matters, 
and I should like to have another conver- 
sation with you on the subject.” 

“ Sir,” answered the Brahmin, “I shall 
be very happy to call on you, but if I do 
so,I am sure you will suffer me to talk 
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“ Sir, before we begin to talk about the 
religion that my countrymen are in want 
of, fT will, if you will allow me, give youa 
short account of my life, to let you see 
how it came to pass that I had such good 
opportunities of making myself acquainted 


with freedom about your missions and! with your mission system, and how thc in- 
your religion. I confess that I seldom| terest in religion shown by your people 
like to do so with your countrymen, who, gradually absorbed so much of my atten- 


have seldom enough imagination to enter 
into our position. Let me tell you a story 
which I have laid much to heart. A friend 
of mine, when travelling in one of the 
coasting steamers, fell into conversation 
with an Englishman regarding religion. 
The Englishman attacked the Hindoo re- 
ligion without scruple, and wondered how 
os of education and intelligence could 
nd any good in it. My friend, who, I 
forgot to tell you, is an orthodox Hindoo, 
waited until he had quite done, and then 
commenced to make some observations on 
the Englishman’s belief. He naturally 
began with the Old Testament, and pointed 
out that the story of the creation of the 
world certainly eclipsed the most mon- 
strous Hindoo legends, and that if the 
charge of indecency could be brought 
against them, there were a good many 
stories in the Old Testament of a kind 
which showed that that volume had no 
great pretensions to purity. Turning 
next to the New Testament, and alluding 
to the fact that Christ was repeatedly said 
to be the Son of God, he drew some con- 
clusions which, though natural enough, I 
will not shock your ears by repeating. 
My friend was then just about to point 
out what seemed to him to be some 
further defects in the story of the origin 
of the Christian religion, when the Eng- 
lishman said, ‘You have grossly insulted 
my religion, and I'll not hear another 
word. I cannot bring myself to say what 
you deserve for having spoken thus.’ To 
this my friend answered: ‘Sir, when you 
abused and turned into ridicule the whole 
of my religion, I sat quiet, and, whatever 
I may have felt, showed no sign of anger; 
but when I commence to pick boles in 
yours, you look as if you would like to 
throw me overboard.’” 

The Brahmin then went his way, while 
the missionary, betaking himself~to his 
tent, sat down and meditated much and 
wearily on the difficulties of the life he had 
entered on. 

On the morning following the Brahmin 
repaired to the tent of the missionary, and 
after the usual salutations the conversa- 
tion was commenced by the Indian, who 
spoke thus: 





tion. My father, who died some years 
ago, was a poor Brahmin who gained a 
scanty subsistence by letting a few fields 
which the family had held for generations. 
But though poor, he had always a taste 
for learning, and was, comparatively 
speaking, well versed in those Sanskrit 
books which are usually studied by the 
most advanced of my countrymen. His 
anxiety for learning naturally extended 
itself to his family, and as a wealthy rela- 
tion who lived in Calcutta offered to take 
me in, I accordingly repaired to that city 
and studied hard at one of the missionary 
schools of the Scotch Church. Shortly 
after this I made the acquaintafce of a 
gentleman you must often have heard of — 
Dr. Ogilvie, who spent more than twenty- 
five years in mission work, and who, you 
may probably have heard, preferred to re- 
main in India and die at his post, though 
he had to carry out that educational mis- 
sionary system against which his life was 
one long protest. The good Doctor, I am 
informed, and I quite believe it, would not 
go home to his country because he would 
have been expected to hold forth on mis- 
sionary platforms, and because he felt that 
he must speak the truth, and that truths 
which condemned the whole Indian mis- 
sion system would have been in the last 
degree unpalatable to the Church he rep- 
resented. But however all that may be, 
the good Doctor, I must tell you, took a 
fancy to me, and I took an equal fancy to 
him. This led to my being a frequent 
visitor at his house, and to many conversa- 
tions on mission work and the various re- 
ligions professed in various quarters of the 
globe. Of books of course he had all 
those which could throw light on such sub- 
jects, and these he freely lent me, and I as 
reely devoured their contents. The taste 
I thus acquired for religious questions has 
never since deserted me, and hence it is 
that I have probably a better acquaint- 
ance with mission work than many of the 
missionaries themselves. And, sir, I have 
this advantage over them, namely, that 
being bound to a body which has so little 
of the spirit of sectarianism about it, I can 
look on various creeds with a calm and 
unprejudiced eye, and can therefore bring 
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my observation to bear quite impartially 
as to the best methods of advancing any 
particular faith. The religious condition 
of my countrymen, which is more unfortu- 
nate than that of any civilized or partially 
civilized nation in the world, has naturally 
excited my deepest interest, and I flatter 
myself that I can give you some hints 
which will materially aid the progress of 
Christianity in India. But, alas! sir, how 
can I hope that any of your Church will 
listen for one moment to the thoughts of a 
deistical Brahmin ?” 

“My friend, ’’said the missionary, “ as for 
myself, I love to hear criticism from what- 
ever quarter it comes; nor have I the 
slightest dread of it.” 

“Your Church, sir,” said the Brahmin, 
“is fond of likening itself to an army fight- 
ing for the cause of Christ, and going forth 
to conquer all nations to the end that they 
may be gathered into one fold, and wor- 
ship one God. Now, supposing we accept 
this description, and, considering your 
Church in the light of an army, regard its 
operations with a calm and unprejudiced 
eye. At the very first glance two glaring 
errors stand prominently forth. The first 
of these is that in many instances your 
people have selected the wrong races to 
commence with; the second is that they 
have pitched upon the worst possible 
places for carrying on the operations of 
their proselytizing army to a successful 
issue. And, sir, though this must be suffi- 
ciently apparent to the most ordinary ob- 
server, it is with satisfaction that I am 
able to refer you toa book * written by one 
of your missionaries, which is solely taken 
up with exposing the deficiencies of your 
mission system. The fact is that every- 
thing connected with your missions is a 
blunder, and the only successful part of 
the undertaking consists of the skill with 
which such enormous sums are extracted 
from the good people of England. But 
there are very strong indications that the 
people of England are opening their eyes 
to the fact that their money is being inju- 
diciously expended, and, as regards your 
Scotch missions, I may just point to the 
significant fact that the subscriptions to 
the India missions of the Established 
Church have, within the last three years, 
fallen off to the extent of £600 pounds a 
year. The General Assembly profess 
themselves at a loss to account for this. 
It can, according to them, ‘be accounted 
for only by an alarming indifference to the 


* Christian Missions. By A. C. Geekie, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 
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cause of Christ, or by a want of serious 
and prayerful consideration; or by a 
strange ignorance regarding the work ; or 
by misleading statements made by parti- 
sans or by persons very partially informed 
about it; or, above all, by the refusal on 
the part of the Kirk session to substitute 
subscriptions, however small, yet regularly 
made, for an annual subscription at the 
church door.’ Now, sir, let me tell you 
that none of these surmises are correct. 
The plain truth is that few Scotch families 
are without some member in India, and 
thus are therefore very well acquainted 
with the fact that the existing educational 
system can never do any good in the way 
of supplying my countrymen with a new 
religion, and that the line that has been 
taken, as far as regards our caste institu- 
tions, at once puts an end to all chance of 
success.” 

Here the missionary begged to interrupt 
the Brahmin for one moment. 

“ My friend,” said the missionary, “ would 
it not be better to introduce a little more 
order into the discussion. If you have no 
objection, I should like to examine the fol- 
lowing points successively. 

“First of all, I should like to hear 
what are the races and places against 
which we ought to march our missionary 
army. 

“TI. I should like to know what you 
think of the way in which the societies are 
managed in England. 

“III. I should like to hear in detail 
your reasons against continuing our pres- 
ent educational system in India. 

“IV. I should like to hear how, in your 
opinion, Christianity can possibly accommo- 
date itself to your caste system, which at 
present seems to stand like an insurmount- 
able wall between you and the religion of 
Christ.” 

“ Sir,” replied the Brahmin, “I am much 
obliged to you for having pointed out such 
a convenient order of discussion, and if 
you ever find me straying unwarrantably 
from the point, pray interrupt me without 
scruple. To commence, then, let me ask 
what are those races and places first de- 
serving of attention. 

“ And first of all, as to the places. 

“ A person like myself, taking an outside 
view of the matter, would be disposed to 
imagine that the principal object in view 
was to rival those religious devotees who 
do penance by bodily torture, or by roll- 
ing over and over all the way from Delhi 
to Benares. Let us commence with West- 
ern Africa, and see how your missionaries 
got on there. The Scotch Missionary So- 
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ciety fitted out an expedition in 1797, and 
set to work in the Susoo country, but in 
four years the work came to anend. One 
of the missionaries was murdered, and the 
climate all but killed the remainder. Pass- 
ing over the failure of the Glasgow Society 
in the same quarter, let us see how the 
Church Missionary Society fared in the 
same Susoo country, where they started a 
mission early in this century. This, like 
the others, came of course to an end, but 
not until thirty men, women, and child- 
ren had died of disease. The Society at 
home seems certainly to have been much 
cheered at this result, and after a delay 
of five years commenced a fresh course of 
human sacrifices by sending out an expe- 
dition to Sierra Leone. This expedition 
started in 1823, and twenty-five of the mis- 
sion perished within four or five years. 
The news of these sacrifices seems to have 
excited feelings of jealousy amongst the 
Reformed Churches in Germany, and in 
1827-28, I find that eight German mission- 
aries were despatched to this region. 
Four of these died within a few months, 
two fled just in time to save their lives, 
while four others, sent to Fort Christian- 
burgh in 1828, all died soon after landing. 
This seemed to be so satisfactory that 
thfee more victims were sent out in 1831. 
Of these two died almost immediately, but 
this loss was subsequently repaired by two 
others, who perished long before they could 
learn the language of the country. As 
for his sole survivor, I can find no account 
as to what became of him, so I conclude he 
perished like the rest. After the Scotch 
mission got tired of Africa, or perhaps 
because no fresh devotees would come for- 
ward, it betook itself to the regions be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Caspian, and 
set up in a village called Karass, where 
the inhabitants are all Mahometans. The 
country, in this instance, was more salu- 
brious, but what it wanted in unhealthi- 
ness was made up by the inaccessibility 
and general unsuitability of the situation. 
Subsequently the Society sought out the 
Tartars of Astrakhan, but as little impres- 
sion seems to have been made on them as 
on the Mahometans, and the result was 
that after twenty years of incessant labour 
the whole scheme had to be abandoned. 
In fact, of these expeditions nothing what- 
ever seems to have remained, except a few 
translations of the Bible. After the 
Scotch mission had abandoned this field, 
the Germans, it may be mentioned, took 
up the task of converting the natives, and 
after fourteen years’ hard work were dis- 
missed by the authorities. But after all 
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the experience of the past the most inac- 
cessible regions of Africa seeemed still to 
be as charming as ever, and I feel sure you 
will excuse my reminding you of Bishop 
Mackenzie’s twenty thousand pound expe- 
dition into the heart, as it were, of the un- 
known land. The Bishop, if you remember, 
started with five or six clergymen, one 
physician, one surgeon, and a few mechan- 
ics and labourers. The Bishop was duly 
consecrated at Cape Town, and commis- 
sioned for the tribes dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood of the River Shire and Lake Ny- 
assa. These devotees — fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, as you may choose to call them — 
struggled into the interior, and established 
themselves in a locality where disease and 
death soon overtook them. The Bishop 
died, so did Scudamore and Dickinson, 25 
to what became of the others, it is hard‘y 
worth while to enquire. Another famous 
attempt is that of Captain Allen Gardiner’s 
expedition to Tierra del Fuego, an island 
which lies off Patagonia. After two un- 
successful expeditions to that country, he 
returned to it in 1850, with six other de- 
votees. It seems that they seldom saw 
the natives, and that when they did see 
them they got out of their way as fast as 
possible. But the usual result soon came 
to their relief. Some died, and the rest 
fled. In 1852 the frigate Dido visited 
Spaniard Island, and found the body of 
Captain Gardiner lying beside his boat, 
and that of Mr. Maidment in a cave.” 
Here the Brahmin paused for one mo- 
ment, and the missionary thereupon ob- 
served : 

“My friend, I am afraid I must admit 
that the folly shown by missionary socie- 
ties has indeed been great, and I can even 
add one instance more extraordinary than 
any you have mentioned. You have prob- 
ably heard of Greenland with its scanty 
blubber-eating population, and its dreary 
leagues of ice and snow. Well, for the 
space of one hundred and fifty years many 
(who shall say, indeed, how many ?) noble 
Danish men and women spent their lives 
in trying to Christianize the people; and 
after all that work, it could only be shown 
that some one thousand nine hundred nom- 
inal Christians existed in West Greenland 
in 1852. And when one comes to look at 
the efforts made in Lapland and Labrador, 
the result is as little satisfactory ; and be- 
sides, these places are the road to nowhere 
and can never be of any use in enlighten- 
ing the world.” 

At this remark the Brahmin smiled 
with satisfaction, and said, “ Sir, I see very 
plainly, from what you have just said, that 
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we shall probably agree on many points 
— at least until we come to discuss the at- 
tempts of your missionaries in India. It is 
plain that you entirely agree with me in 
the censures I have passed on your people 
for starting their missionary forces into 
such remote and inhospitable fields, and 
in thinking also that it would be far bet- 
ter to concentrate your efforts on certain 
central points, so that the truth should ra- 
diate on all sides. So much, then, we may 
consider as settled; but there are other 
considerations besides which I wish to 
press upon your attention. Hitherto I 
have alluded only to the places you have 
commenced on; let me now say something 
as to the races of men on whom you have 
wasted so much of your efforts. 

“You are aware, sir, that the tendency 
shown by certain races to die out cannot 
be disputed. We see them melting away 
and actually decaying within the short 
period of a moderate life. 

“Twill remind you, as briefly as possi- 
ble, of the various facts which seem to 
show that your people have not only 
spent their money in the wrong regions, 
considering their geographical position, 
but have spent it on races that will cer- 
tainly die out. And amongst the instances 
let me first select a few from North Amer- 
ica. Look, then, at the sad tales told in Dr. 
Geekie’s interesting book —sadder tales, 
indeed, of misplaced labour than I have 
ever heard of. You will read there how 
John Eliot, well named ‘the Indian Evan- 
gelist,’ toiled for forty-four years amongst 
the Natick Indians, and after all his la- 
bours what remains? Simply nothing 
but their Bible, and a few books written 
in their now extinct dialect. In 1797 only 
twenty of pure blood existed, while in 
1836 one wretched wigwam containing 
three or four people, half Indian, half 
Negro, contained the last fragment of the 
tribe, which is now quite extinct. Then 
look at the lives and labours of Mayhew, 
Richard Bourne, John Sargeant, and Ed- 
ward Brainerd. How these men toiled, 
and suffered and died for tribes, many of 
which have entirely disappeared, while 
others are only represented by some 
wretched remnant lingering on in some 
far-off region of the vast continent! It is 
true that many causes —wars, disease, 
and vice — hastened the extinction of the 
tribes these noble men laboured for; but 
if you will turn to Canada, you will see 
that this wasting away cannot be arrested 
by any influences your _— can possibly 
bring to bear. ‘In Canada,’ says Dr. 
Geekie, ‘for the last fifty years, the In- 
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dian has been treated with paternal kind- 
ness, but the wasting never stops. . . 
The Government has built them houses, 
furnished them with ploughs, supplied 
them constantly with rifles, ammunition, 
and clothing, paid their medical attend- 
ants, supported their schools, and pro- 
vided for their religious instruction, set- 
ting over them intelligent and high-minded 
superintendents; but the result is merely 
this, that their extinction goes on more 
slowly than it otherwise would.’ Many 
instances are given from the same region, 
and the steady decrease of the Indians on 
the St. Clair, who were located on a re- 
serve of land which supplied every con- 
dition that Indian life could need, shows 
that there are inherent springs of decay at 
work, which baffle every effort that can be 
made towards arresting them. In the re- 
serve in question, the Indians were no 
drunkards, they were honest in their way; 
their squaws were as virtuous, or rather 
more so, perhaps, than usual; and yet they 
are dying out. The cause of decline has been 
attributed to a deadening feeling of apathy 
and inferiority, in consequence of coming in 
contact with superior races. This, I admit, 
may no doubt accelerate the decay, but 
how can it create the causes of decay? 
and how is it that the white man in India 
comes in contact with tribes far inferior 
to the Red Indian and the New Zealander, 
and yet does not arrest the natural in- 
crease of the people? Is it that the Red 
Indian and the New Zealander are more 
sensitive? We must for the present ad- 
mit the existence of certain causes which 
baffle our penetration, and which bring 
about the decay of some races as certainly 
as the permanence of others. And here, 
sir, let me offer you an apology for trying 
your patience a little longer, while I turn 
your attention to the people of the South- 
ern Seas. 

“Let me first call your attention to 
New Holland, where the natives are any- 
thing but stupid. In fact, some have as- 
serted them to be both quick, penetrating, 
and clever ; but with all this an able ob- 
server (Judge Therry) said, that ‘the 
problem has yet to be solved of bringing 
even a single aboriginal within the pale o 
civilization.’ * You may catch them young, 
take them even to England, as was Bene- 
loug, a native chief, and yet on the first 
opportunity that occurs away they go to 
a wandering and decaying life. The chief 
alluded to was so far advanced as to be 
invited to the table of the governor; but 


* Vide Dr. Geekie’s work, p. 23. 
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one day he threw off his gentleman’s garb, 
and, opossum rug on shoulder, and spear 
in hand, left a comfortable home for the 
bush. How many New Hollanders are left 
is not exactly known, but the Tasmanian 
blacks are almost, if not entirely, gone. In 
New South Wales and Victoria, but a 
mere handful remains, and in other parts 
of Australia they are everywhere diminish- 
ing, and in two or three generations will 
probably be extinct. And if you cross 
over to New Zealand, you will find the 
same thing going on; and here the case 
is so extraordinary, as to be worth some 
more detailed notice. The New Holland- 
er, and many of those tribes who are now 
fast withering away, are weak and feeble 
people, and wholly wanting in energy and 
vigour. To this might be attributed in 
part their decadence. But what are we to 
say of the Maori? He is the noblest of 
savages, not equalled by the best of the 
Red Indians. He excels alike in size, 
strength and courage, while his intellect 
has been pronounced to be both acute and 
vigorous. Wars, indeed, he has had with 
the white man, but the loss of life in battle 
was a mere trifle. There are no adequate 
causes to account for his rapid decline, and 
yet, counting from 1848, the Maoris have 
decreased from about 100,000 to 38,500, or, 
in other words, 61 per cent. of the people 
have vanished in twenty years. No one, 
too, knows the approaching end more 
surely than the Maori himself. At a 
grand conference held in 1868, Mr. Parris, 
civil commissioner at Taranaki, expressed 
the pleasure he felt at finding they had all 
come so peacefully together. Sad and 
hopeless was the answer, and it was 
shortly this: ‘You have our land, the 
white man is surely winning our land 
from us; and when the time comes 
that the country is fully peopled, and 
men must needs go forth again, as the 
Pakehas have already done from their 
England, there will be no Maoris to go 
forth, for all shall have disappeared.’ 
And what, sir, let me ask you, is the use 
of oe your religion to a people like 
this? for even if you do convert them, 
they, instead of breeding more Christians 
to swell the numbers and add to the influ- 
ence of the faith, will simply expire, re- 
ligion and all. But, independently of this 
consideration, what have been the results 
of your proselytizing efforts amongst the 
New Zealanders? You plastered them all 
over with your Christianity, or such Chris- 
tianity as they were capable of, and we are 
told, on the authority of one of your own 
missionaries, that ‘nowhere else, amongst 
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savage races, has Christianity been more 
fully declared or more fully accepted.” 
But, as a Christian, the Maori has been a 
complete failure in every respect, and he 
has now in a great measure thrown aside 
the nominal hold that Christianity had on 
him, and prefers before it a debasing super- 
stition. t me now, sir, pass on to remark, 
as briefly as possible, on some more of 
your many missions to the islands of the 
Southern Seas. Let us glance at the New 
Hebrides group. The climate there is de- 
scribed as debilitating to Europeans, and 
even the natives are much subject to fever 
and ague; and there, as one of the mis- 
sionaries says, the curse of Babel seems to 
have fallen heavily on the group, and on 
each of the six islands on which your peo- 
ple are labouring, a separate translation 
of the Scriptures is needed. And for what 
is all this labour? Alas! sir, it is labour 
in vain, and we have the usual tale of the 
people dying out. When, too, we turn to 
the Loyalty Island, we have the same 
weary story —a great deal done, but no 
hope of any permanent good arising from 
the laborious efforts of the missionaries. 
And then, sir, look at your Feejean Chris- 
tianity. The Wesleyans are labouring 
hard in this group of islands, and in 1868 
had no less than twelve European and 
forty-five native missionaries at work, to 
say nothing of a large body of catechists, 
class-leaders, and local preachers. Some 
good has, I freely admit, been effected ; the 
revolting custom of cannibalism has been 
abandoned, so have human sacrifices, and 
a disinterested witness who attended the 
native services was deeply impressed with 
the extent to which Divine truth had 
taken hold of the people. But the reports 
of the missionaries themselves are far 
from encouraging, and tell us that the 
people are well contented with merely the 
outward form of Christianity. Then we 
come to the usual tale of decay, and all 
men agree that the Feejeans are rapidly 
disappearing. One of the Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries, speaking of the island of Botu- 
mah, says: ‘It will be a cause of sorrow 
to all who take an interest in this ‘island 
to know that the population, already under 
three thousand, is still steadily on the de- 
crease.’ The Hervey Islands, Tahiti and 
the Friendly Islands, the Sandwich and 
Marquesas, al] tell the tale of the rapid 
extinction of the Polynesian races. Samoa 
alone shows a small increase, and Dr. 
Turner gives it as his opinion, in which 
Mr Nesbit, another orgy wg of hag ex- 

erience, es, that the people there, 
it left de and not ‘aa would, 
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under the influence of Christianity, multi- 
ly and be permanent.’ But they are be- 
ing colonized, and I fear that their fate 
must surely be like that of the rest. Now, 
sir, let me ask what you have to say to all 
this. Let me again remind you that you 
have repeatedly likened your Church to 
an army fighting for the cause of Christ. 
How, then, do these missionary expedi- 
tions to remote islands and expiring races 
advance His cause? If your army were 
one for earthly purposes, and launched its 
forces amidst disease and death for the 
urpose of conquering scanty and worth- 
ess races, what would its leaders deserve ? 
What would those who sent it forth? 
These, sir, are questions worth pondering.” 
“My friend,” answered the missionary, 
“they are indeed worth pondering, and 
the only thing that can be said in pallia- 
tion of these abortive proselytizing efforts 
is that our people have interpreted the 
command to preachthe Gospel to all na- 
tions into a command to preach to all na- 
tions at once, instead of following as 
closely as possible the plans that were pur- 
sued in the earliest days of the Church.” 
“ That, sir,” answered the Brahmin, “is 
just the point I was working up to, with 
the view of asking you why your people 
thought fit to depart from those plans 
which were adopted by the Apostles and 
those who came immediately after them. 
Look at the geographical position of the 
Founder of your religion. There is no 
spot in the whole world that could have 
been more admirably chosen with the view 
of spreading a religion over the Asiastic 
and European continent, and thence over 
the whole world. The plan adopted is 
evidently the natural one of radiation from 
the most civilized centres. Paul and the 
Apostles did not scatter themselves about 
amongst remote islands, and decaying 
races. We find Paul, for instance; in Jeru- 
salem and in Asia Minor, and after that 
we do not find him setting off for the Cau- 
casian wilds or the deserts of Arabia, but 
he betook himself to Greece, and made the 
best use of his time and abilities in such 
places as Corinth, Thessalonica, and 
Athens. At last we find him at Rome, 
preaching in the very centre of European 
life. And so it was with the other Apos- 
tles. We do not find a single instance of 
their skipping over the permanent nations, 
and civilized or partially civilized races, to 
carry the Word of God to decaying and 
barbaroustribes. Your Christianity never 
got as far as Britain till the second cen- 
tury, and some of the northern European 
nations did not receive the religion of 
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Christ until the ninth. We find it thus 
working forward from one country to the 
next beyond in a natural order of succes- 
sion. Now, I have often talked to your 
missionaries about all this. Some have 
yielded tothe force of my reasoning, but 
others are obstinate, and when I urge that 
missions should be removed from the Poly- 
nesian and planted more thickly amongst 
the Indo-Aryans and Chinese peoples, tell 
me that the soul of a Feejean is just as 
much worthy of care, and is of just as 
much consequence in the sight of God, as 
the soul of the most learned Brahmin in 
India. WhenI assent to this they then 
say, ‘Then there is an end of the argu- 
ment.’ Bnt, sir, because I adinit that the 
soul of a Feejean is of as much consequence 
to its possessor and to God as my soul can 
ever be, the argument is by no means 
ended. Those who urge that the soul of 
a Feejean is of as much importance as 
the soul of a Brahmin must also admit that 
the soul of a Brahmin is of as much conse- 
quence as the soul of a Feejean. That 
being granted, and it being also granted 
that you cannot afford to carry your re- 
ligion effectually to both at once, you 
have then only to inquire into the geo- 
graphical position and the permanence of 
type of the Polynesian and Indo-Aryan 
races. If you find that the Feejean is one 
of a race that is rapidly disappearing, and 
that his geographical position is such that 
he can never be an effective’ agent for the 
propagation of your faith —if, sir, these 
points are proved, as they clearly have 
been, and if it can also be shown that your 
Brahmin occupies an admirable geograph- 
ical position, and is of a race which is un- 
doubtedly permanent and increasing, how 
can there be any doubt as to giving him 
the preference? Look for one moment at 
the map of Asia, ‘and observe the situation 
of India. It touches Burmah on the east, 
and Thibet on the north, while Afghanis- 
tan and Persia lie to the north and north- 
west. If, then, you carried your religious 
war effectively throughout India, can there 
be any doubt that you would thus have 
turned the key of the position in Asia?” 
“My friend,” observed the missionary, 
“whatever may be the opinions of my 
countrymen in general, I for one freely ad- 
mit the cogency of your reasoning both 
as regards the places and races that should 
have the preference, and it requires but a 
very small exercise of common sense to 
see that we should advance regularly from 
the most.central situation of the world to 
its extremities, and, commencing with the 
most permanent types of mankind, advance 











gradually towards Christianizing those 
who are doomed to extinction. These 
points, then, we may consider as settled, 
and I think we may now advance to a con- 
sideration of the second point I should 
like to hear your opinion on —I mean the 
machinery used in working our missionary 
army. This machinery appears to us, no 
doubt, to be satisfactory enough; but the 
results hitherto arrived at seem to show 
that we should anxiously look for criticism 
from people like yourself, in order that 
our system may be surveyed from every 
point of view, and I shall therefore be 
_ to listen to all your views on this 
ranch of the subject.” 

Hereupon the Brahmin spoke as _ fol- 
lows: 

“ Sir, what I have now to say to you has 
often been a subject of discussion amongst 
my people, who, the more they consider 
the matter, are the more surprised that a 
nation so practical in business, and so 
skilled in matters of trade, should exhibit 
such feebleness in the management of 
missionary affairs. Whatever it may seem 
to you, it certainly seems the height of 
madness that people who are advocating 
the cause of Christ should come here 
ready to fly at one another’s throats, and 
each one endeavouring to persuade us that 
he only holds the right method of inter- 

reting Christianity. The Roman Catho- 
fic missionary tells me that he alone holds 
the keys of Heaven; that his faith came 
down in one uninterrupted line of Apos- 
tolic succession, and that all other profes- 
sors of Christianity are but false prophets. 
While, however, the mind is pondering on 
the advantages of such a belief, presently 
there comes a man who is also engaged in 
spreading the religion of Christ. This 
man calls himself a Protestant, and, as far 
as I can understand matters, he seems to 
bear the same relation to Roman Catho- 
licity that Bhuddhism bears to Brahminism. 
When I tell him of the comfortable inter- 

retation of Christianity which I have just 

eard of, he tells me of the gorgeous idol- 
atry of Rome, and how, in the course of 
time, it was superimposed on the -noble 
and simple teaching of Christ. He speaks 
to me of the aims of an ambitious priest- 
hood, and of a Church whose history tells 
many a tale of bloody persecutions and 
shameless impositions. He tells me how 
the human mind at length revolted, and, 
shaking off the chains that had fettered 
the best of European peoples, proclaimed 
its freedom from those degrading supersti- 
tions which are so admirably adapted for 
serving the selfish ends of those who, in 
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the name of Christ, had endeavoured to 
maintain a lasting supremacy. I listen to 
all this, and to me there seems to be noth- 
ing strange or unintelligible in the matter ; 
for I can go back many a century ago 
when exactly the same thing took place in 
India. In these far-off ages I can see, and, 
it seems to me, even hear, the pure hymns 
of the most ancient Vedic days; and I 
can also see the subtiety of the priests 
gradually building up an en.laving relig- 
ious system. I can see them adding stone 
to stone, adding religious duty to religious 
duty, and exalting their order as the sole 
interpreters between man and his God. 
I can see them weaving the web closer 
and closer with an ingenuity far exceeding 
that of the most acute doctors of the 
Romish Church. I can see them giving a 
religious sanction, and claiming a direct 
heavenly ordinance for law, for. manners, 
and for customs, till they had wound 
every part of life so closely together that 
religious and social duties became synony- 
mous terms. But, sir, they went too far, 
and, as in Europe, the day came when the 
last hair broke the back of the camel. 
Then arose that revolt of the mind which 
took the shape, and called itself by the 
name of Bhuddhism. That, sir, was our 
Indian Reformation, when the pretensions 
of an ambitious priesthood were scattered 
to the winds, poe the mind for many cen- 
turies afterwards shook off the deadly 
poison of a superstition which falsely 
claimed to come direct from God. And 
so, looking back on our Churches, and our 
Reformation, I can see nothing unnatural, 
or I should rather say that I could have 
anticipated with certainty, that something 
of the kind must have come to pass in the 
history of Christianity. But, though these 
things are plain and intelligible to me, 
they are not so to the masses of my igno- 
rant countrymen. With them, sir, the 
trumpet of Christ must give forth no un- 
certain sound, and if you ever hope for 
one gleam of success in India, you Chris- 
tians must either settle your differences at 
home, or draw lots for possession of the 
field.” 

Alas! my friend,” replied the mission- 
ary, “would that it were possible to do 
the first, or that even such a sensible plan 
as that of dividing the field between the 
various proselytizing sects, so that none 
might clash with each other — would even 
that that were possible! But neither of 
your suggestions can ever come to pass. 
The Roman Catholics and Protestants 
would never yield one inch of ground; 
nor amongst the Protestants themselves is 
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it likely that Presbyterians, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and the numerous subdivisions 
of Protestantism would forego the attempt 
to reproduce and extend the paltry differ- 
ences that exist between them.” 

“ Sir,” answered the Brahmin, “ if that 
be indeed the case you must give up all 
hopes of making any progress in India 
until the day arrives (and it is far from 
improbable that it may not be so very far 
distant) when the people seek out Chris- 
tianity for themselves, and adopt whatever 
form of it is most suited to their social 
condition; for how can you expect the 
people to make up their minds about your 
religion while such differences of opinion 
exist amongst the numerous sects of Chris- 
tians? But there is no use in my saying 
more on this head, and it will be more to 
the purpose if I remark briefly on another 
grand defect which stands out so glaringly 
when one comes to examine your Protest- 
ant mission system. I allude to the class 
of persons who call themselves the mana- 

ers of missionary societies, and to the 
act of such societies being allowed to ex- 
ist at all. They are amenable to no eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction; they are unheard of 
in your Scriptures; and yet they actually 
perform duties, and exercise powers, which 
should be entrusted to the ablest heads of 
the Church. In fact, as far as I can under- 
stand matters, any number of people in 
England may meet together, and send out 
a clergyman, if one can be found to go, 
to any part of the world. Now, sir, this 
is all wrong, and mainly because your 
managers of missionary societies are men 
of small brains and quite unfit to be en- 
trusted with the charge of money to be 
spent in proselytizing purposes. You 
know very well, sir, that the majority, or I 
may even say all but a very small minority 
of my countrymen look upon the English 
as a set of beings whose principles of ac- 
tion it is impossible to discover. Hence, 
the curiosity evinced as regards you, and 
that minuteness of observation that is 
brought to bear on Englishmen in general ; 
since no one is able to forecast what you 
are going to do next. And that extraor- 
dinary eccentricity of action which charac- 
terizes you as individuals seems to pursue 
ou in every walk of Indian life and every 
take 4 of Indian affairs. Without asking 
the road from any man, you pursue 
your own eccentric course without refer- 
ence to any principle of action we can pos- 
sibly discover, and rush on regardless of 
consequences, accumulating debt upon 
debt and responsibility = responsibility, 
shutting your eyes resolutely to the dan- 
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gers that surround you, and building up 
laws and departments as rotten as your 
public buildings and barracks. It would 
indeed have been extraordinary if your 
missionary efforts had formed an excep- 
tion to the general rule. But from any 
and every point of view they have eclipsed 
all the other attempts of your countrymen 
in the matter of Indian government, and 
such a method of starting a new religion 
was probably never heard of. How, let 
me ask you, was the religion which has the 
greatest number of adherents in the world 
—how was the religion of Bhuddha 
started? How was your own religion 
taught? Did Bhuddha and his disciples 
set up schools, and teach what your people 
call the three R’s? Did Christ and His 
disciples do anything of the sort? Did 
any people but yourselves ever start the 
insane idea of setting up ordinary schools 
with the view of inculcating the doctrines 
of their religion? Have any people, by 
way of spreading a living faith, ever com- 
menced by sinking the noble character of ‘ 
the missionary in the humdrum work of 
the schoolroom ?” 

“ My friend,” said the missionary, “you 
grow warm, and, you will excuse me hint- 
ing, somewhat unduly so. Not that I have 
any wish to check your freedom of speech, 
but I should like to remind you that a quiet 
and patient discussion is far more likely to 
lead to a profitable result; and if you will 
only wait a moment, I think I can show 
you that there was some method in the 
madness of my people when they set up 
these sehools you deride so bitterly. Our 
missionaries, when they came to India, 
very soon found that, from the want of 
education, it was impossible to form a body 
of native pastors, and the object they had 
in view when they created educational es- 
tablishments was to provide a supply of © 
native ministers to aid them in preaching 
and declaring the Word of God.” 

“ Sir,” answered the Brahmin, “I am 
perfectly aware of the original object of 
these schools, and I do not doubt that the 
primary object of the system was, if not a 
very wise one, at least fairly excusable ; 
but you surely must know that this scho- 
lastic experiment has had a long, full, and 
fair trial, and that it has broken down 
in every respect; for it has as entirely 
failed to produce native missionaries as it 
has failed to produce converts. And 
as a proof that dt has done so you have 
only to look at the results of Dr. Duff's 
missionary schools. He was, and is still, 
I believe, a man of vigour and fair ability, 
and was aided by a staff of missionaries 
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who have been pronounced to be men of 
parts and learning. Connected with his 
school system there were some years ago, 
no less than 51 Christian agents, including 
4 ordained European missionaries; and 
the average attendance of scholars was 
upwards of 3,000. Then there were 2 na- 
tive evangelists, as they are described in 
Dr. Norman Macleod's ‘ Address on Indian 
Missions,’ and 5 agents engaged in itinerary 
preaching. Dr. Duff worked away at the 
head of this system for upwards of thirty 
years, and yet since the commencement 
of the mission only 206 converts have been 
made; and as for ordained native mis- 
sionaries, only 3 had been contributed by 
the institution at the time Dr. Macleod 
wrote. The primary object of these schools 
has thus been a complete failure, and as 
to the secondary object —the production 
of converts—the result seems anything 
but satisfactory. Dr. Ogilvie, I may add, 
spent fifteen consecutive years without 
making a single convert, and others have 
spent much longer periods without advanc- 
ing their religion by the conversion of a 
single person. But, sir, these schools 
actually stand in the way of conversions, 
and far more converts are made amongst 
those who have been educated at the Gov- 
ernment colleges. Nor have we very far 
to go for an explanation of this. Before I 
went to a missionary school I was particu- 
larly cautioned against Christianity as a 
system that would end in making me an 
outcast if I imbibed any of the forms of it 
as taught by the missionaries. Then I was 
filled with nauseous doses of Bible reading 
and Scripture exposition, which I used to 
swallow with the best possible grace in 
order that the missionary might take an 
interest in me, and so take more care of my 
seculareducation. Now, the natural result 
of all this is that the mind is prejudiced 
against Christianity, and hence I am not at 
all surprised to find that more conversions 
are made from those educated at the Gov- 
ernment schools, as their minds come to the 
subject = fresh and unprejudiced. 
But, sir, I need not trouble you with fur- 
ther proofs on this head, for the whole mis- 
sionary work in India shows that schools 
do not lead to conversions, and, as it is 
equally plain that the Government schools 
provide a sufficient number of educated 
men to Christianize all India, it follows 
that the sooner the missionary school- 
houses are sold off the better. If, however, 
the good people of England still wish to 
pay for our education, I can see no reason 
why we should not take the money and be 
thankful, as it just saves us so much taxa- 
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tion; but if they will take my advice, 
they will leave out all the Scripture read- 
ing and exposition, as it only bores the 
pupils, and, as I said before, makes Chris- 
tian doctrines more distasteful than they 
would otherwise be.” 

“My friend,” said the missionary, “I 
confess that I have often had some doubts 
about the advantages of our school system, 
and a considerable number of those in 
England who take an interest in missions 
are beginning to think that it is a mistake. 
This feeling is daily growing stronger, and 
the facts you have just brought forward 
will no doubt have some influence on the 
matter. In any case, I think that every 
missionary society should set to work and 
inquire whether it is true, as you assert, 
that schools, so far from advancing have a 
tendency to retard the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But, my friend, time is warning 
on, and I have many miles to travel before 
nightfall; so, if you have no objection, I 
should like to hear now whether, in your 
opinion, Christianity can ever be made to 
fit in with your caste customs. You know 
that we have decided it cannot, and hence 
that tremendous wall which seems destined 
to remain an impassable barrier between 
your people and the religion of Christ.” 

“ Sir,’ continued the Brahmin, your peo- 
ple in India are fond of nothing so much 
as making difficulties, and then setting to 
work to solve them. Caste, it is perfectly 
true, does stand as an impassable barrier 
between us and Christianity. But who, 
let me ask you, made itabarrier? Would 
Christ and His disciples have made it a 
barrier? Did Schwartz and the ablest 
German missionaries make it a barrier ? 
Did the great and good Bishop Heber? 
Did the railway companies make it into a 
barrier between them and the system of 
travelling they wished to introduce ? ” 

“My friend,” observed the missionary, 
“what can the railway companies have to 
do with our present subject ?” 

“ Well, sir, they have just this much to 
do with it, namely —that they have set 
you an example, and proved how much 
may be done by letting things alone, and 
leaving them to settle themselves. When 
railways were first started, every one said 
that they would never answer, because 
caste prejudice would prevent the people 
from travelling together. How is it possi- 
ble, it was often asked, that a Brahmin 
who would be defiled by coming within 
arm’s length of a Pariah, and who shouts 
when he turns a corner in order that cer- 
tain inferior castes may get out of the way 
— how could such a man ever consent to 
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rub shoulders in a railway carriage with 
the humblest castes in India? And, sir, 
had the railway companies posted a notice 
outside the stations to say that they could 
not tolerate any distinctions of caste, and 
that Brahmins, sweepers and Pariahs, if 
they paid the same fare, would be put into 
the same carriage, every man would have 
roused himself up and asked himself 
whether an attack was not intended on 
our social institutions. But the compa- 
nies wisely ignored the whole subject, and 
as nothing was said about it people quietly 
put their caste in their pocket. And thus 
this impregnable and (to you) immovable 
institution proved itself to be as elastic as 
most institutions usually are when the 
time has arrived for their modification. 
To us Hindoos it is half amusing, and yet 
half annoying, to hear and read of the 
twaddle that is talked about this universal 
bugbear —this cast-iron institution which 
nothing can either alter or overcome, 
while all the time it is daily altering and 
accommodating itself to the varying condi- 
tions of Indian life.” 

“My friend,” replied the missionary, 
“This may be all very true, but the reason 
my people refuse to baptize any one until 
he has renounced all these practices which 
make up what we call caste, is that caste 
is part of your religion, and is held to be 
of Divine origin, just as much as are the 
Hindoo Scriptures. This was the view 
taken by Bishop Wilson, and hence he said 
that, before a Hindoo could become a 
Christian he must abandon every particu- 
lar which marked him as being in any way 
different from a European follower of 
Christ, and this too even as regards pecu- 
liarities of food or dress.” 

“ Sir,” replied the Brahmin, “ what rea- 
son can there beinthis? If youconverted 
a Jew in England, would you ask him if he 
was ready to prove his sincerity by eating 
a dish of pork? Would you ask him to 

artake of food cooked by the lowest 

ariahs of London? If he happened to be 
a teetotaler, would you ask him to express 
his readiness to partake of any form of 
alcohol ?” 

“Certainly not,” observed the mission- 
ary, “ but we wish to alter your social cus- 
toms because the spirit of them seems to 
be so entirely hostile to our idea of what 
Christianity ought to be, and especially 
because, as I said before, it is part of your 
idolatrous religion.” 

“Sir,” answered the Brahmin, “if be- 
lieving in Hindoo idolatry and believing in 
caste were exchangeable terms, you would, 
no doubt, be perfectly justified in taking 
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up the line you have adopted ;. but it can 
easily be shown that the view of caste en- 
tertained by your missionaries is entirely 
erroneous. And in order that I may con- 
vince you, through the medium of one who 
is at once learned and unprejudiced, I will 
quote Max Miiller. That eminent scholar 
has shown you as clearly as possible how 
caste was first of all ethnological, or how, 
in other words, it was simply a race dis- 
tinction between my Aryan ancestors, and 
the original tribes they found in possession 
of India. He then shows how naturally 
political caste arose, and how a military 
nobility and a priestly hierarchy split off 
from the great body of citizens. And, 
lastly, he shows how professional caste 
arose as society advanced — how various 
trades and professions became more influ- 
ential and respectable than others, and 
how a state of things arose which resulted 
in what were called in Europe guilds and 
corporations, but which we talk of as this 
trading caste or that.* To a mind like 
Max Miiller’s there is nothing strange, 
nothing irregular in our social state ; and 
the last thing that would occur to him 
would be toimagine that the whole system 
of caste was imposed on the people by the 
imperious will of an idolatrous priesthood 
as part and parcel of their religion. He 
distinctly tells you that ‘Caste, in the 
modern sense of the word, is no religious 
institution, and that it has no authority in 
the sacred writings of the Brahmins.’ I 
must, however, admit that another Sans- 
krit Professor, of at least equal learning, 
bas adopted a different view. He is of 
opinion that, though caste had no sort of 
religious sanction in the most ancient 
Vedic days, still, in consequence of an in- 
genious priesthood having twined up the 
whole Hindoo social life into their reli- 
gious system, it may be almost said that 
believing in caste and believing in the 
Hindoo religion are exchangeable terms. 
He, of course, holds that the actual Hindoo 
religion consists of the most ancient Hin- 
doo Scriptures, plus all that the ingenuity 
of the Brahmins has piled on the top of it. 
I confess, sir, that I cannot adopt this 
view, and it seems very like saying that 
before your Reformation the true Christian 
religion consisted of the Bible, plus all the 
absurdities piled on the top of it by the 
priests of Rome. But, sir, however, all 
that may be, the Professor alluded to ad- 
mits that, though caste is a part of the 
Hindoo religion, it has not therefore any- 
thing to do with Hindoo idolatry, nor is it 


* Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 818. 
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mixed up with any sectarian form of wor- 
ship; and he says very truly, that it is not 
necessarily so, because Hindoo religion in- 
cludes believers of all kinds, from pure 
theists to the grossest idolaters. There is, 
however, another, and a far more practical 

uestion to be asked, and it is this: Do 
the people, as a matter of fact, believe that 
caste customs have anything to do with 
religion or its observances? That, sir, is 
really the key of the position; and I think 
we need not have the slightest hesitation in 
saying that the masses of the people — the 
agricultural classes — follow caste customs 
without thinking them to be in any way re- 
ligious, or indeed going to the trouble of 
forming any opinion at all regarding them. 
Now, as far as I know, none of your peo- 
ple have thought of asking that very prac- 
tical question, but have referred, as evi- 
dence of the feelings and notions of the 
Indians, to books written centuries ago, 
by those who were most interested in 
carrying caste to the greatest possible 
length.” 

“ My friend,” observed the missionary, 
“there certainly seems to be a good deal 
in what you say; and I confess that I am 
partly inclined to adopt your view of the 
matter, and to consider that we should 
rather form our opinions as regards the 
nature of caste from the actual belief of 
the people, than from those written state- 
ments we have hitherto relied on. But 
even if we admit that caste has nothing to 
do with your idolatrous religion, and that 
it is purely a social institution, I cannot 
see how we as Christians could else bap- 
tize one who adheres to a system so con- 
trary to the whole spirit of Christianity, 
to a system so haughtily exclusive, that 
there is no chance of one of the lower 
classes, whatever his merits may be, rais- 
ing himself in the social scale.” 

“ Sir,” replied the Brahmin, “I freely ad- 
mit that there are barriers of caste, and a 
number of troublesome restrictions con- 
nected with it, that I should like to see 
set aside; but it is simply not true to say 
that a man of wealth and talent is not 
eee! raised in the social scale. But 

do not think we need spend much time 
in enquiring whether our social restric- 
tions are or are not compatible with your 
¥deal of Christianity. Can there be no 
Christianity short of a certain social condi- 
tion? Why, sir, by your own showing you 
wowd have us believe that Christianity is as 
inelastic and unvarying as you imagine our 
caste institutions to be. But when we look 
into the history of Christianity in Europe 
we shall &nd that nothing has varied so 
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much. Even now is it the same thing in 
France, England, andin Germany ? When, 
however, we come to look a good many 
centuries back, we find that Christianity 
co-existed with a system of castes quite 
as strongly marked as ours ever were; and 
if you will only glance at the history of 
the nobles, citizens, and serfs, you will see 
that Christianity has stretched itself to the 
very condition of society which you now 
tell us is entirely incompatible with the 
religion of Christ. But this is far from 
being the only instance of the elastic na- 
ture of Christianity. Can anything im- 
aginable be more hostile to its spirit than 
slavery? And yet we nowhere find Christ 
and His disciples saying that slavery is 
incompatible with Christianity. So far 
from refusing to baptize a man who kept 
slaves, we find one of the Apostles sending 
back a slave to his master. In noinstance 
in the world till we come to India do we 
find the religion of Christ preached as, 
something that is meant to tear the whole 
fabric of society to pieces, and when you 
proclaim your communistic doctrine here — 
when you say that our social distinctions 
and customs must be summarily rejected, 
you have preached a Socialism that we do 
not want, and will never listen to. You 
yourselves, in coming here, and levelling 
attacks on our institutions, are the greatest 
enemies of your religion. And not only 
do you injure the prospects of your re- 
ligion, but you raise an active prejudice 
against your race by causing us to think 
that they are bitterly hostile to caste, 
and will do everything possible to break 
itdown. The fact is, sir, that you should 
preach your religion, and leave our cus- 
toms alone, trusting to what has been hap- 
pily called the solvent power of Christianity 
for doing away by degrees with whatever 
may be hostile to its spirit. And you 
should extend to us that right of private 
judgment which you yourseives would en- 
joy, and leave our consciences to decide 
as to what parts of our customs should be 
retained or abandoned.” 

“My friend,” replied the missionary, 
“there certainly seems to be a good deal 
of common sense in your view of the mat- 
ter; and I shall be sure to think much of 
all you have said, and will besides send an 
account of our conversation to our people 
at home. Before parting with you, how- 
ever, I should like to hear how you would 
set to work if you wanted to spread the 
religion of Christ amongst the masses of 
your ignorant countrymen.” 

“Tn the first place,’’ replied the Brahmin, 
“T would do what I suggested you should 
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do at the beginning of our yesterday’s 
conversation, viz. climb up into the tree 
of Hindoo religion, and cut therefrom a 
limb to hew down the idolatry of the péo- 

le. In other words, I would compile a 

ook of extracts from the best of our an- 
cient writings, which inculcate the worship 
of the One True, Omnipotent God, the 
Creator of the world, and amongst these 
extracts would of course be given examples 
of the purest prayers of the ancient Vedic 
days. I would then, were I a missionary, 
take up my abode in a large village in 
one of the rural districts, and resolve never 
to marry, but to lay out myself for living 
amongst the people as one of themselves; 
eating of their fare; sleeping in their 
houses when occasion arose, and attending 
of course to the poor and sick. I would 
then take my Bible in one hand, and my 
book of the best form of Hindoo religion 
in the other. If the people would not lis- 
ten to the Bible (a thing they would soon 
tire of, if my experience is good for any- 
thing) I would then preach to them about 
their own religion, show them what the 
best of their ancestors really believed, and 
urge them to follow their example. This I 
am confident would effectually lay the axe 
to the root of the tree of idolatry, and in the 
course of time the people would gradually 
rise to the worship of the One true God, 
or in other words, to a pure Theism. At 
this point, however, they would never stop, 
because all our experience of human na- 
ture shows that a pure Theism can never 
satisfy the religious wants of mankind as 
at present constituted. Then would the 
people come to you, and spontaneously 
seek out the admirable religion of Christ. 
This I would preach in its purest, simplest, 
and above all, in its widest form; and so 
far from saying anything against, I would 
preach the universal toleration of all cus- 
toms which did not involve idol worship ; 
and thus, sir, I think you might easily in- 
troduce your Christianity, and when it 
was once introduced, you might leave it 
alone to break down the barriers of caste, 
and act gradually on society, just as it 
has acted in Europe for the last eighteen 
centuries.” 

“My friend,” observed the missionary, 
“your scheme seems certainly a practical 
one; but it is far too much in advance of 
the age to be adopted by my people who, I 
feel sure, will teach away in their schools 
and denounce your caste customs till the 
subscribers are tired out, and the missions 
die a natural death. But, my friend, the 
sun is fast going down, and unless I start 
without delay I shall be benighted.” Say- 
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ing thus, and shaking the Brahmin hearti- 
ly by the hand, the missionary mounted 
his pony, and set out on his way to the 
next halting place. 


From Saint Pauls. 
CLIPT WINGS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ GIDEON’s RooK.”’ 


THE most trying thing about Uncle Ted 
was his resemblance to his brother. It 
was sufficiently disagreeable to have an 
old man with tastes so low and habits so 
unpleasant fastened upon the family at 
all; but to see, and to know all saw, in 
this person the Leffler figure, and the 
Leffler features, and all the Leffler pecu- 
liarities to the very finger-nails, was a 
misfortune which demanded the whole of 
that fortitude of which the family motto 
boasted. 

All attempts at reforming Uncle Ted 
had long since been abandoned. His 
brother, the doctor, had now grown ac- 
customed to silence the complaints of his 
wife and children by half-reproachful re- 
minders of that complete and final release 
which the whitening hair and battered 
frame seemed to prophesy was near at 
hand. No other comfort concerning the 
old man presented itself; and even this, 
peer A by his appearance and some- 
times rambling mind, was made faint and 
doubtful by his good appetite, long walks, 
and early hours. 

Uncle Ted had for years submitted him- 
self to abject dependence on his brother. 
He could not work, he could not cope with 
strangers. Innumerable were the situa- 
tions his brother had obtained for him, 
and the wardrobes Mrs. Leffler with will- 
ing fingers had prepared, and the depart- 
ures that Uncle Ted had made; but swift 
had been the return on each occasion, pa- 
thetic the tale, irresistible the prayer to 
be allowed to stay. 

The doctor continued his efforts from 
time to time; but, finding them always 
followed by the same results, and finding 
also that as the tall old form and noble- 
looking, half-vacant face grew more and 
more like his father’s, it became more and 
more difficult for him to force him from 
under his roof. The doctor, therefore, had 
settled in his own mind and made the 
family aware he should not again seek a 
situation for Uncle Ted until he was com- 





pelled to place him in that from which re- 
turn is impossible. 
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He was certainly a formidable incum- 
brance — one whom it was as impossible 
to conceal from society as it was to expect 
society to receive. Though his peculiar 
habits rendered it necessary for him to be 
banished from the room on the arrival of 
visitors, no one could be sure he would not 
come back for his snuffy pocket-handker- 
chief left lying on his niece’s work-basket, 
or one of his enormous slippers dropped in 
his precipitate retreat, and in search of 
which all the ladies would have to rise, 
and turn about, and look under their 
chairs, while the doctor and Mrs. Leffler 
stood in sick, smiling patience; and uncle 
bowed, and apologized, and uttered most 
absurd compliments, and made —as his 
nieces afterwards would declare — a “ fear- 
ful exhibition ” of himself. 

Uncle Ted was full of admiration for 
these nieces, but they were scarcely able 
to appreciate his high opinion of them, 
their beauty, elegance, and accomplish- 
ments, since he was in the habit of con- 
fiding his opinion to the footman and the 
cook, who were kept well informed by him 
as to the conquests and matrimonial 
chances of the young ladies; and, indeed, 
as to most of the family affairs, private or 
otherwise, with which he might happen to 
become acquainted. 

It was no longer of any use trying to 
keep him from talking to the servants. 
Who else could or would talk to him? 
His brother had done his utmost to 
frighten and persuade him out of the 
habit, had insisted on each member of the 
family devoting an hour a day to him, that 
he might not be driven to this extremity. 
But all was of no use. Uncle Ted was 
tiresome, and failed to keep his appoint- 
ments. The young people were full of 
their own cares and pleasures, or rather 
of the pleasures which were their cares. 
The strong young wings wearied of try- 
ing to fly so-low as this maimed and de- 
graded old eagle ; so they left it, and pur- 
sued their own bright flight. 

Uncle Ted now, therefore, almost un- 
chidden, carried his paper down to the 
kitchen every morning, and read leading 
articles to the cook, who without ceremony 
ordered him from place to place, to suit 
her convenience; while the housemaid 
would peep over his shoulder at the adver- 
tisements, and the footman sit on the 
table, discussing politics with him, undis- 
guisedly patronizing. 

The doctor could do nothing but sigh 
helplessly as he, passing the kitchen stairs 
for a stroll in the garden, heard that fine 
old voice losing every day something of 
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its nobility of tone, and that pure accent 
becoming so uncertain and vulgarized. 
Yet it would have been well for the family 
had Uncle Ted confined his friendship to 
his brother’s servants solely. This, how- 
ever, was-not the case; for the doctor had 
more than once surprised him, before 
breakfast, standing on the step, leaning 
against the area railings — his scull-cap on 
the back of his head, his hands in the 
pockets of his old dressing-gown — asking 
the milkman’s advice on some delicate 
family matter, hitherto supposed to have 
been a secret from Uncle Ted himself. 

Led gently away by his brother’s trem- 
bling arm, and sternly, yet entreatingly re- 
monstrated with in the seclusion of the 
doctor’s study, Uncle Ted defended his 
conduct on the score of the milkman’s 
being a very remarkable man, a gentleman 
under a cloud, a person of considerable 
mental endowments; and the interview 
would be brought to an abrupt close by an 
earnest recommendation from Uncle Ted 
that his friend should be asked to dinner. 

Among the nursemaids in the park, no 
less than amongst his brother’s domestics 
and tradespeople, Mr. Edward Leffler was 
incessantly discovering some “highly- 
gifted mind,” or some “fine nature,” that 
demanded not only the devotion of his 
morning hours, during which he would sit 
in speechless or eloquent admiration of 
the “mind ” or “ nature ” in question, usu- 
ally to the embarrassment of its owner, 
and of some policeman or lifeguardsman 
near at hand; but, unfortunately, too often 
demanded also homage, in the shape of a 
silver thimble, brooch, or ribbon, pilfered 
from the toilet table of one of Uncle Ted’s 
nieces. 

When the family went out of town, 
Uncle Ted was left behind. To carry 
such a disgrace among fresh scenes and 
servants was, of course out of the ques- 
tion; yet the alternative was a serious 
one. In fact, it generally happened that, 
from the moment of the family’s return to 
the moment of its departing again, fresh 
revelations were constantly being made 
concerning Uncle Ted’s peculiar modes of 
passing this interval of separation from 
his relatives. 

At first when the doctor, on opening 
one after another of his favourite books, 
found himself possessed by a strong ineli- 
nation to sneeze, and traced this strange 
effect to its cause — namely, a few grains 
of brown powder sullying nearly every 
page —he concluded that Uncle Ted had 
been devoting his time exclusively to study 
during the family’s absence. Sundry odd 
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volumes being missing from their places, 
and undiscoverable anywhere else, Uncle 
Ted’s bed-room and favourite little re- 
treats would be searched. As to the vol- 
umes themselves, the search would be in 
vain, but would result in the finding of 
mysterious little tickets bearing mention 
of the missing books and their where- 
abouts; and not of these alone, but bear- 
ing mention also of other little trifling ar- 
ticles and their whereabouts. Perhaps 
the whole amount which the exchange 
of the things mentioned on the tickets 
themselves had brought Uncle Ted would 
not be more than ten or twelve shillings. 
But the most alarming thought to the 
family was not, after all, the way by 
which the money had been obtained, but 
the way in which it had been spent. 

Who could tell for what purpose it had 
gone? Perhaps in wooing to be Mrs. Ed- 
ward Leffler, Mrs. Woods, the tobacconist, 
a widow with six children, and a person 
for whom Uncle Ted had confessed a feel- 
ing of no common friendship, through her 
likeness to a certain Lady Emily, his first 
love; or perhaps it had purchased a be- 
trothal gift for Mrs. Webfoe, the charwo- 
man, whom the master of the house was 
ever in fear of having introduced to him 
as his sister-in-law. 

It cannot be supposed that the discovery 
of these tickets could be passed over as 
easily as Uncle Ted’s other little eccentric- 
ities. A sense of unavoidable but useless 
duty compelled the doctor to summon his 
brother to his study, and endeavour to 
awaken in him some feelings of shame and 
penitence, but when, in obedience to his 
stern command, the tall form appeared, 
there was still so much of the old nobility 
about it that the doctor felt himself almost 
overcome with shame at the accusation he 
had to bring against him, and his voice 
would tremble, as, pointing to the tickets 
on the table, he would say — 

“ Well, Edward, so it has come to this, 
has it, again!” 

Uncle Ted, though seated in an attitude 
as dignified as his brother’s, would gaze 
on the tickets with the expression of a 
child being chidden for a broken toy, and 
wondering timidly whether the fact of its 
being rendered useless ought not to be 
considered sufficient punishment, without 
further interference. 

Sometimes when the doctor’s words 
were more than usually stern and rousing, 
when his eloquence over the family hon- 
our came strongly, like the wind from 
mountain ‘heights, to this poor fallen hu- 
man eagle, he was stirred, would ruffle his 
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feathers, and struggle to soar to where he 
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had fallen from. His brother, pausing for 
want of breath, would gaze upon him with 
some hope, as he saw the thin figure draw 
itself suddenly up, as if stung, the long 
hand trembling and hurriedly stroking the 
long chin, the fine blue eyes kindling to 
something like horror as they rested on 
the tickets; but the very next instant, 
catching sight of his brother’s relenting 
eye, Uncle Ted would forget everything 
but the fact that he was about to be for- 
given and set free, and the doctor saw that 
he had seized upon that thought with the 
joyous avidity of a child, though he still 
tried to keep the corners of his mouth 
drawn down, and an affectation of remorse 
in his eyes during the rest of the lecture. 

When it was over, and the doctor looked 
after his retreating form, trying to cover 
its relief by a greater show of infirmity 
than usual, he sighed to think how useless 
it seemed even to point out to him a bet- 
ter state, since it was so impossible for 
him to reach it. Not only had fate so cast 
him down, but had taken away all by 
which he might ever hope to rise — had 
clipt the wings which in this world could 
surely never grow again. The poor eagle 
might ruffle its feathers and struggle, but 
never soar. 

It did continue to struggle at times, even 
while its decadence went on so rapidly, 
when, while reading his paper, the house- 
maid, in her auxiety to hear of a more el- 
igible situation, so far forgot herself as to 
lay her black-leaded fingers on his shoul- 
der; or when, in the heat of political dis- 
cussion, the footman addressed him by 
an opprobriously familiar name; or when . 
the cook, after the failure of repeated 
hints as to the kitchen fire being needed 
for other purposes than toasting the sole 
of his slipper by, dropped the poker acci- 
dently on his foot; on such occasions 
Uncle Ted was seen to change from his 
normal state. The half-startled, medita- 
tive look would come suddenly into his 
eyes, the long hand begin stroking the 
chin with quick, agitated fingers, the fig- 
ure draw itself up, and make its retreat 
from the kitchen with a dignity that ac- 
corded but ludicrously with the set of the 
ragged and patched Indian dressing-gown, 
which had something of the character of 
the garments worn by monkeys on barrel- 
organs. 

These attempts at flight were very 
rare, and of brief duration. Before his 
friends in the kitchen had enjoyed his 
absence a quarter of an hour, Uncle Ted 
would probably be again amongst them, 
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assisting the offending housemaid to shell 

as, helping John to spell out a love- 

etter from the country, or bowing at 

cook’s elbow with his newly-filled snuff- 
box, and the request — 

“Madam, obleege me. I have desired 
Mrs. Woods to put in a little more rappee 
than Scotch on purpose to suit your taste. 
You will obleege me? ” 

The gravy or sauce of such a day usually 
seemed to suggest that cook had not 
spurned the prayer, though it might have 
happened she had not sufficiently recovered 
her temper to utter her accustomed mag- 
nanimous reply of — “ Certingly, Mr. Ed- 
ward, sir,” while her huge thumb and fin- 
ger filled his tiny box which he held 
towards her, perfectly concealing his dis- 
may, not only at so much of its contents 
being covered by the finger and thumb, 
but at so much more being scattered 
around in their efforts to squeeze them- 
selves out of the box again without losing 
a grain of what they had secured. 

One day it was exceedingly desirable 
that Uncle Ted should be so disposed of 
as to leave no danger of his intrusion at a 
little dance to take place in honour of his 
eldest niece’s engagement. 

The task had been undertaken by Dr. 
Leffler at the tearful entreaties of his 
daughter, who, in consideration of the high 
birth and poetic temperament of her be- 
trothed, implored that he might be spared 
the sight of Uncle Ted until a closer inti- 
macy would allow of some explanation as 
to his condition. 

The queen of the evening was Uncle 
Ted’s special favourite and the object of 
his most intense admiration. Ever since 
he had heard of the engagement he had 
been in a state of wild anxiety to see the 

rson for whom all those affairs of 

phy’s, in which he had shown her such 
lively though inconvenient sympathy, had 
been brought to so sudden a termination. 
But though Uncle Ted rushed out into the 
area, and stared up every time he heard a 
carriage stop at the house, he had always 
as yet managed to miss his carriage; 
though he had paced the hall for half an 
hour when he knew him to be in the 


house and on the point of taking his de- 
parture, he had been always beguiled 
away before the moment came, and listened 
at a distance to the buoyant step and 


voice in indignant disappointment. He 
did at last obtain a sight of him through 
the keyhole, and spent some time there — 
rushing down every minute to confide to 
the servants his impressions of the -bride- 
groom elect from this narrow point of 
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view, then rushing back to it again. These 
impressions, unfortunately, were such as 
to make him more eager than ever for an 
introduction. Countless pieces of paper 
were found about the house, the beginning 
of letters presenting “ Mr. Edward Leffler’s 
compliments to Captain Aldyce,” and beg- 
ging for an interview at Mrs. Woods’, or 
at some other of Uncle Ted’s choice re- 
sorts, at the captain’s earliest convenience. 
These notes sadly alarmed Sophy, who 
felt sure the writer was waiting his oppor- 
tunity to throw one into the captain’s car- 
riage, or have it delivered to him in the 
house, as perhaps it would be, in her own 
presence. 

All his efforts failing, Uncle Ted had of 
late begun to give way a little to de- 
spondency. This had been brought on 
by a severe cold he had caught through 
waiting half an hour in the area on a foggy 
evening just to see the captain’s carriage- 
lamps flash by. He had not been out for 
the last day or two, to the wonder of sev- 
eral small pensioners of his to whom he 
made « daily allowance of hardbake out 
of the little money with which the doctor 
ventured to trust him for his snuff. He 
had passed most of his time in the kitchen, 
had been rather more silent —“ mopish,” 
as cook expressed it — and altogether less 
sociable than usual, muttering, when asked 
what he would take to eat, some gloomy 
allusion to a dry crust, and snappishly 
offering, when asked where he would sit, 
to go to the coal-hole, if his doing so would 
afford anybody satisfaction. 

Dr. Leffler found him seated by the fire, 
and his first glance at him led him to ex- 
pect even more opposition to Sophy’s 
wishes than he had anticipated. 

“I’m sorry to hear your cold’s worse, 
Edward,” he said in a professional tone. 
“ You must go to bed very early.” 

To his surprise Uncle Ted answered im- 
mediately — 

“ Yes, Bisson, I think I will go to bed 
early to-night.” 

“T would, indeed, Edward,” urged the 
doctor. 

“T think I'll go now, Theodore,” de- 
clared Uncle Ted, rising from his chair. 

“ Well, I really would,” agreed the doc- 
tor, trying hard not to appear too much 
relieved. 

He began to think, as he gave Uncle 
Ted his arm up the stairs, that he must 
have forgotten about the party altogether, 
but as he gave him over to John’s care in 
the hall he was undeceived in this matter 
by Uncle Ted’s observing quietly as he 
looked round at the camelias and lights — 
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“T should like to have seen Sophy when 
she’s dressed.” 

“You shall do so,” said the doctor. 
“Sophy shall run up and see you, only 
you must not trouble her about anything. 
She is over-excited, as it is; you must not 
add to her excitement by troubling her in 
any way.” 

“No, Theodore,” answered Uncle Ted 
meekly, and after one dazed, lingering 
look at the lights and flowers, passed up 
the stairs with John. 

He kept his word, for when Sophy went 
up to his little room at the top of the 
house, John carrying two candles before 
her, and her maid keeping her dress from 
touching the floor, Uncle Ted only raised 
himself on his elbow and gazed at her till 
the tears came into his eyes, then he lay 
down again, saying gently — 

“Thank you, Sophy; Iam much obleeged 
to you, Sophy. I haven’t excited you, 
have I, Sophy? Tell your father I have 
not excited you, my darling.” 

Sophy assured him with a conscience- 
smitten tenderness, and, throwing him a 
flower out of her bouquet, and curtseying 
with mock solemnity at the door of his lit- 
tle room, left him by himself. 

Cook had promised to send him up some 
gruel, but forgot all about it, and he lay 
in the dark listening to the music, and 
thinking of his darling, all loveliness and 
love, floating among the lights and flowers, 
and of the bright young conqueror, whom 
he was not allowed to see. 

After lying so long a time, he heard 
John bounding up the stairs to take a 
peep at himself before attending at sup- 


r. 
ae Ted called to him, but he tripped 
down again, calling back carelessly — 

“Can’t stop now, Mr. Hedward. Just 
a-going into supper. Lie down and keep 
warm'now, or we shall be a-having brun- 
keetis set in. Be up directly. Haw re- 
wore.”’ 

It was about half an hour past midnight 
when John whispered something to Dr. 
Leffler that caused him to go out of the 
room, and go straight up to Uncle Ted’s 
attic. 

The doctor sat doan on the edge of his 
brother’s bed, scarcely knowing for a mo- 
ment or two what it was which had so 
shaken him —his sudden ascent of the 
stairs, the sight of Uncle Ted’s face, or 
the weak cry with which he had greeted 
him. 

“ Theodore, I will see him —I’ve a right 
to see him.” 

“Be quiet, Edward; you shall see whom 
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you like; but don’t excite yourself. What 
is the matter? Have youn been alone 
long ?” 

The quiet, authoritative, professional 
tone and manner had some effect. Uncle 
Ted became a little calmer. 

The doctor gave John some directions, 
sent him down-stairs, made an alteration 
in the arrangements of the pillows, then 
sat down again and felt his brother’s pulse. 

“ Theodore.” 

“Don’t talk, Edward; don’t talk just 
— said the doctor; “presently will 

0.” 

“No, it won’t, Theodore. 
you something.” 

“ Well, if it will relieve you. 
must be very quiet.” 

“ Theodore, the night father died — you 
know I was alone, taking care of the 
house —me and Mrs. Webfoe. I was out 
when they brought him home in the fit; I 
was taking a cup of tea at a friend’s — ex- 
cellent woman, Theodore — perfect lady, 
though reduced to a mangle.” 

“Don’t excite yourself, Edward, pray,’’ 
said the doctor, beginning to have appal- 
ling forbodings as to the actual existence, 
after all, of the long-dreaded sister-in-law. 

“Well?” 

“We had conversed on the subject of 
your quarrel with poor father, and she 
joked me about being likely to have all if 
he should die before you made it up, and 
said that people did say he had a will made 
in my favour. Then they fetched me, The- 
odore — Mrs. Webfoe came in a cab for 
me.” 

“Now you are exciting yourself, Ed- 
ward.” 

“Theodore, he did have a will, leaving 
all to me; he put it into my own hands — 
this — this ——”’ 

“ Be quiet; pray be quiet,” said the doc- 
tor, half dreamily, keeping one of his 
brother’s hands as he took the thing they 
thrust into his. 

He was almost startled out of his usual 
inscrutable pulse-feeling expression. How 
great and sudden a change must have 
come to the poor weak isolated mind — all 
unnoticed — for such an idea to have found 
place and conviction init! At that mo- 
ment a recollection of his brother’s man- 
ner when he had returned home after his 
father’s sudden death, caused the doctor to 
think over the words he had just heard in 
an entirely different spirit. 

After sitting looking into his face a min- 
ute, he got up slowly and went to the can- 
dle with the paper Uncle Ted had given 
him. There was no mistaking it for the 


I want to tell 


But you 
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very same whose reported existence twelve 
years ago had filled his heart with misgiv- 
ing and bitterness. 

“What made you do this, Edward? 
How could you receive me as owner of all, 
and remain yourself almost — God forgive 
me !— almost penniless? How could you, 
Edward ?” 

“Was I fit to be anything but almost 
penniless, Theodore ? ”’ 

“But why not have told me—have 
shared it with me equally?” asked the 
doctor, with almost passionate reproach. 

Uncle Ted sighed and shook his head. 

“Ask your own spirit”—he said 
“sperit,” in imitation of cook — “ask your 
own spirit, Theodore. You know as well 
as I do, you would almost have cursed 
your poor father, Theodore —you know 
you would—and let your children 
starve, rather than let them touch a pen- 
ny of his money so left. Ah, J knew you, 
Theodore —/J knew you. I knew it must 
be all or nothing. I says to myself, What 
am I? I only want to see the children 
happy, and find a home amongst’em. And 
I have found a home, and been a turrable 
trial to you, Theodore; but it won’t be 
for long —I feel it won't be for long, 
Theodore.” 

The doctor sat with his face buried in 
his hands. The story had not startled 
him. He knew that such an act was sim- 
ply natural to Uncle Ted. There had not 
been the slightest heroism about it; it had 
been his easiest course, and therefore the 
one most pleasant to him. 

“But, Theodore, you wouldn’t always 
let me see you happy. Sophy won’t let 
me see her happy; she won’t let me see 
young Aldyce. It’s too bad, that is, The- 
odore.” 

“I will fetch them,” said the doctor 
huskily ; “they shall both come up.” 

“ Stop, Theodore,” cried Uncle Ted, with 
a vehemence that left him breathless. 

When the doctor reached the bedside, 
he had turned his cheek to the pillow, and | 
closed his eyes. 

“Don’t call ’em,” he said faintly. . “I 
like to hear the music, and to think they’re 
happy. Don’t make ’em leave off for me. 
I'd rather not see him now. I won’t have | 





her made to leave off dancing, and set! 
a-crying with her happy eyes. Not to- 


night, Theodore. Let her dance; let her 
be happy. Bless her!” 

After watching by him some little time, 
Dr. Leffler ventured to disobey.the master 
of the house so far as to summon his rel- 
atives and Captain Aldyce to his bedside. 

Uncle Ted was so favourabiy impressed 
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by Sophy’s choice, that he left him a ver- 
bal introduction to carry to his special 
friend the policeman, lodging at Mrs. 
Woods’, whose acquaintance he strongly 
advised the captain to cultivate. 

He passed away at seven o’clock in the 
morning, in the presence of all he loved, 
and looked on by a landing full of honest- 
ly-regretful eyes. 

The Indian dressing-gown was be- 
queathed to Captain Aldyce, and now 
serves as a nursery divan, the bright col- 
ours of which baby hands pat adoringly. 
The slippers were left to cook, their owner 
having observed, he said, that she had a 
Cleopatra foot. The snuff-box had so many 
claimants that the doctor, to settle the 
matter, decided to retain it in his own 
possession. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE RUSSIAN MILITIA, 


Tus Moscow Gazette publishes an ac- 
count of the proposals made by the Rus- 
sian War Office Committee in regard to 
the “Imperial militia ” (gosudarstvennye 
opolezenie). ‘This force, which is only to 
be available for service in time of war, is 
to consist of all men capable of bearing 
arms who are not in the active service o 
the army or navy; and it is to be sum- 
moned by a special Imperial manifesto. 
“ As,” says the Moscow Gazette, “it is only 
to be raised in extraordinary emergencies, 
it can neither have the importance nor the 
requirements of a firmly organized military 
force. It is, however, necessary to lay 
down precise rules for the formation of 
the Imperial militia, first, in order to place 
it under the protection of international 
law; and second, in order to ensure an 
orderly and systematic mode of raising the 
force, and at the same time a just division 
of the burdens imposed by it. During the 
war of 1870-1 the German troops observed 
all the laws of war in regard to the French 
regular troops and the mobiles, but treat- 
ed the Francs-tireurs and the National 
Guards who did not wear a uniform just 
as they pleased, having previously an- 
nounced that they regarded them as com- 
mon robbers. Many of the violations by 
the Germans of the laws of war would not 
have taken place if the formation and arm- 
ing of the volunteers and National Guards 
had been prepared in time, and if their 
outward appearance had been made 
known. According tothe new Austrian 
military organization the Land-sturm will 


















be formed exclusively of volunteers; but 
it is placed under the laws of war, chiefly 
with the object of obtaining for it the pro- 
tection of international law.” As to the 
course to be adopted in raising the “ Im- 
perial militia,” the Gazette points out that 
experienve shows the necessity of laying 
down fixed regulations for this purpose. 
“In 1855 the formation of a force of this 
kind was undertaken with great energy, 
but its organization not having been pre- 
viously decided upon, very great inequal- 
ities occurred in the numbers ordered to 
be levied in the different districts, besides 
which innumerable misunderstandings oc- 
curred as to the regulations, which had 
only been drawn up at the last moment, 
and there was much delay in providing the 
men with arms. The purpose 
for which the militia is raised should also 
be considered. In the regulations of 1812 
and 1855 this is stated in very vague 
terms, without any accurate announcement 
as to the end or manner of its employment. 
In 1812 a general levy was ordered for the 
militia, but it was only carried out in six- 
teen provinces. The divisions Magee 
of the militia were employed for various 
purposes, according to their military capac- 
ity and the course of the war. Some 
were only employed to pick up the wound- 
ed, and act as escorts to transports and 
baggage-waggons; the better armed and 
drilled divisions fought bravely in the 
field, and acted as skirmishers, while the 
best organized of all were sent abroad, 
assisted the army in occupying Poland and 
besieging the German fortresses, and final- 
ly went to Paris. A similar state of things 
occurred in 1855. In that year the levy 
was also a general one, but it was only 
carried out in eighteen provinces. The 
divisions were scattered about in the Cri- 
mea, Poland, and the Baltic provinces, and 
they were employed on all kinds of ser- 
vice. Under the new organization of the 
army this can no longer be the case. A 
complete and numerous reserve is now 
to be formed, which will probably suffice 
for rendering every assistance to the regu- 
lar army in case of war. The military 
committee, therefore, considers that the 
duties of the Imperial militia will, as a rule, 
be limited to replacing the reserve troops 
on home service and taking part in all 
operations in the rear of the army, such as 
securing the communications, accompany- 
ing transports, repairing roads, &c.’”’ It is 


proposed, however, that those men of the 
militia who are distinguished by special 
energy and intelligence should be allowed 
to enter “ volunteer battalions ” of the va- 
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rious arms, which will at once be attached 
to the regular army and take part in its 
operations. Itis also proposed that the - 
number of infantry divisions of the “Im- 
perial militia” shall be fixed at 300, cach 
comprising 1,000 men, 7 wAggons, and 15 
horses. The cavalry regiments are to be 
ten or twelve in number, each comprising 
1,000 men, 9 waggons, and 20 bat horses. 
The militia will also contain “transport 
divisions,” with about 10,000 waggons, the 
want of transport matériel having been 
much felt in the Crimean war; and from 
10 to 15 unarmed “ workmen’s divisions ” 
to assist in the various military factories 
and hospitals. Finally, river and fleet di- 
visions will be formed to protect the 
mouths of rivers and assist the Russian 
fleets in the Black Sea and the Baltic. 





From Nature. 
MELTING AND REGELATION OF ICE. 


AN observation made yesterday caused 
me to present to my class, in a lecture on 
Heat this morning, the following experi- 
ment. A piece of wire gauze was laid on 
a convenient horizontal ring, and on this a 
lump of ice. A flat board was placed on 
the ice, and pressure was applied by 
means of weights put upon the board. I 
put 12 lbs. upon a piece of ice as large as 
an apple. This was done at the com- 
mencement of the lecture, and before the 
conclusion I found a considerable quantity. 
of ice on the lower side of the gauze, ap- 
ogee squeezed through the meshes. 

he temperature of the class-room was 
about 15° C. (59° Fah.). The experiment 
was continued for eight or ten hours, fresh 
ice being supplied when necessary to the 
upper side of the gauze, and, in spite of: 
the continual surface melting and dripping’ 
away of water, a very large quantity of 
ice was'formed below the gauze. The ice 
below the gauze was firmly united to that 
above. I tried with my hands to break 
away the upper from the lower, and to 
break either of them off at the place where 
the wire gauze separated them; but I was 
not able to do so. The ice thathas passed 
through the meshes has a kind of texture 
corresponding to that of the network, and 
the small air bubbles appeared to be ar- 
ranged in columns. 

The phenomenon is a consequence of the 
properties, announced from theory b 
Prof. James Thomson, and then exempli- 
fied by an experiment; and the explana- 





tion depends on the theories put forward 
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by him — the first (1857) founded on the 
lowering of the freezing point of water by 
pressure, and the second (1861) founded on 
the tendency to melt given by the applica- 
tion to the solid ice of forces whose nature 
is to produce change of form as distin- 
guished from forces applied alike to the 
liquid and solid. The stress upon the ice, 
due to its pressure on the network, gives 
it a tendency to melt at the point in con- 
tact with the wire, and the ice, in the form 
of water intermixed with fragments and 
new crystals, moves so as to relieve itself 
of pressure. As soon as any portion of the 
mass is thus relieved, freezing takes place 
throughout it, because its temperature is 
reduced below that of the freezing point 
of water at ordinary pressures, by melting 
of contiguous parts. The obvious tenden- 
cy of the ice under the pressure from 
above is thus, by a series of meltings and 
refreezings, to force itself through the 
meshes. 

The next experiment that I tried I was 
led to by that just described. I sup- 
— a block of ice on two parallel 

ards, placed near to each other, and 
prone a loop of wire over the ice. The 
oop hung down between the boards, and 
weights were attached to it. The first 
wire tried was a fine one (0.007 inches di- 
ameter) and a two-pound weight was hung 
on the loop. The wire immediately en- 
tered the ice, and it passed right through 
it and dropped down with the weight after 
having done so, but it left the ice undi- 
vided, and on trying it with a knife and 
chisel in the plane in which the cutting had 
taken place, I did not find that it was 
weaker there than elsewhere. The track 
of the wire was marked by opacity of the 
ice along the plane of passage. This 
ym seemed to be due to the scattering 
of air from the small bubbles cut across by 
the wire. I have not, however, been able 
to try a piece of ice free from bubbles; and, 
from the nature of the experiment, air may 
very possibly pass in along the wire from 
the outside. I next experimented with a 
wire 0.024 inches diameter, weighing the 
loop with 8 lbs., and obtained a simi- 
lar result; and, finally, I took a wire 0.1 
inch diameter, and putting a 56 lb. weight 
on a loop of it, I caused it to pass through 
the ice, and the block remained undivided. 
This, though it follows from theory, has a 
most startling effect; and during the pas- 
sage of the thick wire through the ice, I 
was able to see the bubbles of air across 
which it cut rising up round its sides. I 
made careful trials to cut the ice with a 
knife in the lamina through which the 
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wire had passed, but found no weakness 
there. 

A string was next tried, but, as might 
be expected, it did not pass through the 
ice. 1 considered that the string was not.a 
good enough conductor to relieve itself of 
the cold in front and pass it back to the 
water behind. The capillary action of the 
string also doubtless takes part in the pro- 
duction of the result. It simply indented 
the ice and froze into it. 

On this point of the necessity for a good 
conductor, and for a way of relieving itself 
of the cold, a curious observation was 
made. In one case a thick wire appeared 
to have stopped (this requires confirma- 
tion) asif it were frozen into the ice. On 
examination it turned out that fhe ice was 
so placed that the water formed by the 
pressure of the wire had flowed away at 
the first, and a hole was left behind the 
wire. On supplying a few drops of water 
to the place from a small pointed bit of 
melting ice, the water froze instantly on 
coming in contact with the wire, and the 
wire moved forward as usual. By this I 
was also led to try putting a thick wire 
over a piece of ice having a hollow at the 
top, so that the wire cutting into the 
shoulders bridged across the hollow be- 
tween them. Looking at the wire, which 
was in front of a window, I dropped some 
ice-cold water on it, and saw it freeze in- 
stantly into crystals on the parts of the 
wire near to the shoulders on which it 
was pressing. This is notable as the first 
experimental confirmation of Prof. Thom- 
son’s theory on the production of cold by 
the application of stress. 

Ihave not yet had an opportunity of 
trying these experiments at a temperature 
lower than freezing. The amount of pres- 
sure necessary to make the wire pass 
through the ice would of course be very 
much increased as the temperature is low- 
ered, and it would finally be impossible to 
cut the ice without breaking it up like any 
other hard solid. Indeed I saw in one case 
in which I had a very great weight (80 lb. 
or so) on a thick wire, the ice cracking in 
front of the wire ; apparently the wire was 
forced too fast through the ice. 

These experiments seem to me to have 
considerable importance in relation to the 
sliding motion of glaciers. The smallness 
of the eause has been raised as an objec- 
tion to the theory of Prof. Thomson. But 
no one can see the experiments I have de- 
scribed, particularly the first, where a 
large quantity of ice is squeezed through 
the meshes of fine wire gauze under small 
pressure and in a short time, without feel- 














HEBER AND 


ing almost surprised at the slowness of the 
glacier motion. 
JaMEs THomson BoTTroMuEy. 
Glasgow University. 


From New York Evangelist. 
HEBER AND HIS HYMN. 


BY REV. THEODORE L,. CUYLER. 


THERE have been men who have won 
an honorable immortality in an hour. A 
brave word fitly spoken, or a noble deed 
promptly done, has given them a place on 
the bead-roll of fame forever. Sometimes 
in a happy moment of inspiration a poet 
or an orator has “said or sung ”’ what will 
last for ages. 

One of these happy songsters, whose 
grandest strain was born in an hour, but 
which the world shall never willingly let 
die, was Reginald Heber, Bishop of Christ’s 
flock in Calcutta. If the great mass of 
Christians around the globe were asked to 
name the two English bishops whose 
memory is most dear to them, they would 
probably name Jeremy Taylor and Reg- 
inald Heber. Yet the veneration and 

ratitude felt towards the latter, is mainly 
ounded upon a few lines which he threw 
off in a sudden inspiration, and which 
could be written on a single page. 

Reginald Heber was born at Malpas, in 
Cheshire, on the 21st of April, 1783. He 
was a precocious boy, and at seven years 
of age he had translated Phedrus into 
English verse. His prize poem at Oxford 
University on “ Palestine,” written in his 
twentieth year, stands at the head of that 
class of somewhat ephemeral productions. 
His “ Palestine” will live and so will his 
tender and graceful lines to his wife at 
Bombay, and so will his nautical hymn 
“ When through the torn sail the tempest 
is streaming.” But all his poetry, and his 
Bampton lectures, and his able Quarterly 
Review articles, are weighed down by his 
single matchless missionary hymn. Its 
composition was on this wise. 

While Reginaid Heber was rector of the 
Episcopal Church at Hodnet, in Shrop- 
shire, he went to pay a visit to his father- 
in-law, Dr. Shipley, then Vicar of Wrex- 
ham, on the border of Wales. Heber was 
in his thirty-second year, and had come to 
Wrexham to deliver the first of a series 
of Sunday evening lectures in Dr. Ship- 
ley’s church. In the morning of that 
same day, Dr. Shipley was to deliver a 
discourse in behalf of the “ Society for the 


/ immortality. 
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Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.” 

On the afternoon before “ Whitsunday ” 
(1819), Heber and his father-in-law sat 
chatting with a few friends in Dr. Shipley’s 
parlor. Dr. Shipley, knowing his son-in- 
law’s happy gift in rapid composition, said 
to him, “ Write something for us to sing 
at the service to-morrow morning.” Short 
notice that—for a man to achieve his 
Heber retired to another 
part of the room, and in a little time had 
prepared three verses, of which the first 
one ran thus: 


** From Greenland’s icy mountains; 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 

From many an ancient river; 
From many 2 palmy plain 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.”’ 


Heber read the three verses over, and 
only altered a single word. The seventh 
line of the second verse was 


*¢ The savage in his blindness.” 


The author erased that word, and sub- 
stituted for it the better word heathen. 
“ There, there,” coolly remarked Dr. Sbip- 
ley, “that will do very well.” Heber was 
not satisfied, and said “ No, no; the sense 
is not complete.” In spite of his father’s 
earnest protest, Heber withdrew for a few 
moments longer, and then coming back, 
read the following glorious bugle blast 
which rings like the reveillé of the milennial 
morning: 

** Waft, waft ye winds, the story, 
And you, ye waters, roll! 
Till like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole! 
Till o’er our ransomed nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.”’ 


“What shall we sing it to?” inquired: 
Dr. Shipley. Mr. Heber who had a fine 
musical ear, suggested a popular air called 
“Twas when the seas were roaring.” The 
suggestion was adopted, and on the next 
morning the people of Wrexham church 
listened to the “first rehearsal” of a lyric 
which has since been echoed by millions of 
voices around the globe. The air to which 
it was sung originally has given’ place, at 
least in our American churches, to a sono- 
rous and lofty tune composed by Dr. Low- 
ell Mason. The air is worthy of the 
hymn, and both are perfect. No profane 
hyma-tinker ever dared to lay his bung- 
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ling finger on a single syllable of those 
four stanzas which the Holy Spirit moved 
Reginald Heber to write. Little did the 
young rector of Hodnet dream, as he List- 
ened to the lines sung that Sabbath morn- 
ing, that he was catching the first strains 
of his own immortality. He “builded het- 
ter than he knew.’’ He did more to waft 
the story of Calvary around the earth thaa 
if he had preached like Apollos, or had 
founded a board of missions. In the 
“monthly concerts,’’ held in New England 
school-houses, in frontier cabins, on the 
decks of missionary ships bound to “ Cey- 
lon’s Isle,” and in the vast assemblies of 
the American Board, Heber’s trumpet- 
hymn has been sung with swelling voices 
and gushing tears. It is the marching 
music to which Christ’s hosts “keep step” 
as they advance to the conquest of the 
globe. 

Heber lived but seven years after the 
composition of his masterpiece. In June, 
1823, he departed for Calcutta as the mis- 
sionary Bishop of India. For three years 
he toiled and travelled incessantly, and 
wherever he went his apostolic sweetness 
of character and benignity won even the 
“heathen in their blindness.” After a la- 
borious day’s work at Trichinopoly, he 
went to his bath to refresh his weary 
frame. He remained in the bath-room 
until his attendants became alarmed, and 
when they came in they found Reginald 
Heber asleep in Jesus. His gentle spirit 
had stolen away to join in the “song of 
Moses and of the Lams.” 


From Nature, 
FIGHT BETWEEN A COBRA AND A MON 
GOOSE, 

Tue snake was a large cobra 4 ft. 10 1-2 
in. in length, the most formidable cobra I 
have seen. He was turned into an en- 
closed outer room, or verandah, about 20 
ft. by 12 ft., and at once coiled himself up, 
with head erect, about ten or twelve inches 
from the ground, and began to hiss loudly. 
The mongoose was a small one of its kind, 
very tame and quiet, but exceedingly ac- 
tive. 

When the mongoose was put into the 
rectangle, it seemed scarcely to notice the 
cobra;. but the latter, on the contrary, 
appeared at once to recognize its enemy. 
It became excited, and no longer seemed 
to pay any attention to the bystanders, 
but kept constantly looking at the mon- 
goose. The mongoose began to go round 
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and round the enclosure, occasionally ven- 
turing up to the cobra, apparently quite 
unconcerned. 

Some eggs being laid on the ground, it 
rolled them near the cobra and began to 


‘suck them. Occasionally it ieft the eggs, 


and went up to the cobra, within an inch 
of its neck, as the latter reared up; but 
when the cobra struck out, the mongoose 
was away with extraordinary activity. 

At length the mongoose began to bite 
the cobra’s tail, and it looked as if the 
fight would commence in earnest. Neither, 
however, seemed anxious for close quar- 
ters, so the enclosure was narrowed. 

The mongoose then began to give the 
cobra some very severe bites; but the co- 
bra after some fencing forced the mon- 
goose into a corner, and struck it with full 
strength on the upper part of the hind leg. 
We were sorry for the mongoose, as but 
for the enclosure it would have escaped. 
It was clear that on open ground the cobra 
could not have bitten it at all; while it 
was the policy of the mongoose to exhaust 
the cobra before making a close attack. 
The bite of the cobra evidently caused the 
mongoose great pain, for it repeatedly 
stretched out its leg, and shook it, as if 
painful, for some minutes. The cobra 
seemed exhausted by its efforts, and put- 
ting down its head, tried hard to escape, 
and kept itself in a corner. The mongoose 
then went up to it and drew it out, by 
snapping at its tail, and when it was out, 
began to bite its body, while the cobra 
kept turning round and round, striking 
desperately at the mongoose, but in vain. 

When this had continued for some time, 
the mongoose came at length right in front 
of the cobra, and after some dodging and 
fencing, when the cobra was in the act of 
striking, or rather, ready to strike out, 
the mongoose, to the surprise of all, made 
a sudden spring at the cobra, and bit it in 
the inside of the upper jaw, about the fang, 
and instantly jumped back again. Blood 
flowed in large drops from the mouth of 
the cobra, and it seemed much weakened. 
It was easy now to see how the fight 
would end, as the mongoose became more 
eager for the struggle. It continued to 
bite the body of the cobra, going round it 
as before, and sooh came again in front, 
and bit it a second time in the upper jaw, 
when more blood flowed. This continued 
for some time, until at last, the cobra be- 
ing very weak, the mongoose caught its 
upper jaw firmly, and holding down its 
head, began to crunch it. The cobra, 
however, being a very strong one, often 
got up again, and tried feebly to strike 
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the mongoose; but the latter now bit its 
head and body as it pleased; and when 
the cobra became motionless and dead, 
the mongoose left it, and ran to the jungle. 

The natives said that the mongoose 
went to the jungle to eat some leaves to 
cure itself. We did not wish to prevent 
it, and we expected it would die, as it was 
severely bitten. 

In the evening, some hours after the 
fight, it returned, apparently quite well, 
and is now as well as ever. It follows 
either that the bite of a cobra is not fatal 
to a mongoose, or that a mongoose manages 
somehow to cure itself. I am not disposed 
to put aside altogether what so many in- 
telligent natives positively assert. 

This fight shows at any rate how these 
active little animals manage to kill poison- 
ous snakes. On open ground a snake can- 
not strike them, whereas they can bite 
the body and tail of a snake, and wear it 
out hefore coming to close quarters. This 
mongoose did not seem to fear the cobra 
at all; whereas the cobra was evidently in 
great fear from the moment it saw the 


mongoose. 
R. Rem. 


Ratnapura, Ceylon, April 11, 1871. 
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WE have shown that a very low rate of 
wages prevails in Germany as compared 
with what our people are accustomed to 
receive in thiscountry. There are, on the 
other hand, compensating advantages, but 
it is doubtful whether they are of a nature 
to attract the English artisan. The rela- 
tive purchase power of money in Germany 
is not given with great detail, but we 
gather that food in general, particularly 
vegetables, cost much less than it does 
here ; ana that beer and wine, very pure 
and wholesome, arc excessively cheap. In 
the large towns, Berlin, Leipsic, &c., the 
prices are higher ; but in Saxony they are 
very moderate — veal, mutton, and pork 
varying from 5d. to 6 1-2d. per lb. ; sausage 
(a staple article of food), from 6d. to 9d., 
according to quality. Eggs are three for 
2d., but butter and cheese are dear. In 
the very small and less populous States 
provisions are still cheaper —in Saxe Co- 
burg, for instance, of the sour bread used 
by the lower classes, enough for a meal 
can be had for a halfpenny, and beer is 2d. 
per quart. The food principally consumed 
by the working people consists of rye 
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bread, dumplings, sausage, soups, cab- 
bages, (of which there are a great variety), 
pork, veal, mutton, porridge, and beer and 
coffee in large quantities. A considerable 
amount of corn brandy is also drunk; it 
is very cheap, but bad and fiery. If, how- 
ever, the Englishman’s food costs twice 
as much as the German's from ‘the quan- 
tity and quality of the meat which he in- 
sists on having, as well as his wasteful 
mode of dressing it (a roasted joint is the 
only thing he recognizes), the German in 
point of the frequency of his meals and the 
amount devoured distances every nation 
in Europe. The dietary given for the or- 
dinary Saxon artisan in towns comprises 
a repast every three hours, and is as fol- 
lows: —6a.M. Three cups of coffee with 
white bread; 9 a.m. More bread, butter, 
cheese, and brandy; 12. Soup, with meat 
and vegetables in it, and beer; 4 P.M. 
Bread, butter, cheese, with either coffee or 
brandy; 7 p.m. Bread with sausage or 
cheese; and beer. Sometimes stewed or 
baked meat is eaten at twelve, instead of 
soup. The diet in the country villages is 
perhaps a little lower in quality, but it is, 
at all events, ample in quantity, and con- 
tains a fair amount of nitrogenous matter. 
As compared with Englishmen, the Ger- 
mans are large and indiscriminate feeders, 
and compared with French workmen their 
gastronomic tastes are gross and unrefined. 

In such a large country the price and 
quality of lodgings vary considerably, but 
on the whole there is a very high stand- 
ard of comfort maintained, and in several 
States the laws are so stringent with re- 
gard to ventilation and drainage that epi- 
demics are exceedingly rare. In villages a 
two-roomed cottage with garden costs 30s. 
per annum, in Leipsic three rooms would 
be about £7 per annum. ‘The Saxon peas- 
ant cottages are solid and comfortable. 
Prussia appears rather behindhand in this 
respect. As regards the country districts, 
whole families often live together in one 
room, costing about 18s. or 24s. per an- 
num. The weavers’ houses in Silesia are 
miserable, low, dark, and damp; in West- 
phalia a yoat or a pig is often more or 
less domesticated with the family; in Po- 
sen accommodation is wretched and costly 
— £3 15s. being paid for one small room. 
In Berlin in 1867 there were 15,574 dwell- 
ings in which six or seven persons occupied 
oneroom. Factory operatives and miners 
are, however, generally provided for by 
the proprietors, and the blocks of build- 
ings constructed for this purpose are com- 
fortable and cheap. In the west, joint- 
stock and co-operative building companies 
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have erected an immense number of small 
houses suitable for workmen and their 
families; these are let at a moderate rent, 
with the option of purchase, by the pay- 
ment of a certain annual sum for interest 
and sinking-fund in addition to the rent. 
It is really surprising, and, considering 
his low wages, very creditable to the Ger- 
man workman, that he so often contrives 
to become the owner of the house he lives 
in. The late war affected very materially 
both the labour market and the price of 

roduce. There were not hands for the 

arvest, and bread rose; coals were scarcc 
and dear because the blockade of ports 
curtailed the exports from Great Britain, 
and manufactories, &c., worked half-time 
for want of the artisans and mechanics 
who were called on to serve in the army, 
but affairs are now returning to their 
former condition. 

The amusements of the working classes 
are cheap and numerous, and in great 
variety. They are also, in some instances, 
of an elevating kind. The taste for the- 
atrical entertainments, and also for good 
concerts and picture galleries, is very 
strongly developed. To these the majority 
of the men bring a cultivated eye, taste, 
and voice. They can mostly sing in parts, 
play on at least one instrument, and speak 
two languages. Some of them are well 
read in the classics of their own language, 
and will discuss Shakespeare’s works with 
intelligence and knowledge. Then, again, 
there are the tea or beer gardens, where 
the women knit and the men smoke over 
their beer, dancing and music go on, and 
all retire sober and quiet by ten o'clock. 
Education is, as we have seen, far ad- 
vanced ; it is everywhere good, excessively 
cheap, and, when desirable, gratuitous. 
In Prussia it is compulsory, but in some of 
the States this is not so. Besides the pri- 
mary, technical, and polytechnic schools, 
there are “fortbildungsschulen,”’ which 
are schools for the further education of the 
young artisans after they have passed the 
period of compulsory attendance at the 
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primary schools; in these regard is had to 
the future industrial career of each pupil. 
In Saxony the Sunday and evening schools 
offer a really high standard of education. 
There are classes for chemistry, geometry, 
stenography, geography, history, book- 
keeping, and practical mechanics. All 
kinds of drawing, either from models of 
ornaments, or machines, locks, wheels, 
boilers, engines, &c. The mathematical in- 
struction is very important, and is thor- 
oughly and zealously carried out. The 
quality of the work done by the artisans 
is generally very good, and is performed 
most conscientiously ; indeed, the masters 
agree in-saying that the skilled mechanic 
might in many cases earn more by expend- 
ing less care and finish on his work than 
he usually does, but he takes pride in 
being known for turning out well-finished 
work. As a rule, German artisans take 
immense pains, but they do not work so 
fast as our men, nor can they keep at high 
pressure for so long together. It is prob- 
able that the long hours have something 
to do with this as tending to discourage 
speed and nimbleness in labour; for when 
so many hours have to be passed some- 
how, men do not care to economize sec- 
onds. There is no doubt that the system 
of guilds was favourable to the production 
of good and able workmen, and though 
these institutions are partly dying out, 
there are in the art-industries many indi- 
vidual examples of admirable, patient, and 
laborious genius, men whom no considera- 
tion would induce to turn out of their 
hands work inferior to their own ideal. 
The Saxons are a particularly smart, 
cheerful class of workmen, and have ex- 
hibited much artistic ingenuity in the vari- 
ous industrial departments. With regard 
to the general laws and local regulations 
which affect the exercise of industry 
throughout the North German Confedera- 
tion, they are so numerous and stringent 
and so diametrically opposed to our own 
system of laissez aller that we shall reserve 
our remarks on them for another occasion. 





Two new periodicals will be started in Russia 
next month. The one, a.monthly magazine, un- 
der the title of Aziyatsky Vyestnik, or ** Asi- 
atic Messenger,’’ will devote special attention to 
what is going on in Siberia, and in the Amoor, 
Transcaucasian, and Turkestan districts, besides 
dealing with such subjects as the history and 
ethnography of the East in general; the other, a 
weekly paper, styled the Grazhdanin, or ** Cit- 





izen,’’ will mainly occupy itself with political 
and social questions, especially such as relate to 
the development of the resources of Russia, and 
to the moral and physical welfare of the Russian 
people. Such a journal was much needed in 
Russia, and may be of great service to all who 
are assisting in carrying out the great reforms 
initiated in that country by the present Emperor, 
Athenzum. 








